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You shall hear of wars, and rumours of wars. See that you be not 
troubled. For these things must come to pass: but the end is not yet. 
lor nation shall rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom, 
and there shall be pestilences, and famine, and earthquakes in 
places. . . . And because iniquity hath abounded, the charity of 
~ many shall grow cold. But he that shall persevere to the end, shall 
be saved.—Matt. 24, 6-18. 
HEN your chaplain asked me whether 1 
® should like to talk to you on the morality of 
war, I had to tell him that there was nothing 
I should like to talk about less. I can think 
of no less cosy subject for a Sunday morning 
chat in this year of grace 1949. 

The trouble, of course, is not just that it is 
such a complex moral issue in the abstract, but rather because war 
is so real, so imminent, so possible, so probable. 

I suppose it is true, in fact it is a platitude, to say that the 
shadow of war has fallen on no generation in the history of man- 
kind so heavily as on ours, and perhaps even more on yours than 
on mine. 

— Jt is not merely that we have only just emerged from World War 

II and that the smoke of it has not yet cleared sufficiently for us 
to see what havoc it has wrought; already we are in the thick of the 
‘cold’ phase of World War III. No one of us dare assert that it will 
not develop into a shooting war, and we have some idea of the sort 
_ of missiles that are likely to be shot. No one of us dare rely on 
the uneasy balance of power which is still keeping it ‘cold’. No one 
of us dare say that it is even likely that the mounting stock of atom 
bombs, rockets, bacilli, supersonic bombers, and all sorts of other 
weapons which are being only whispered about, will ne¥er be used. 
And quite apart from Communism and mounting tension between 
the U.S.8.B. and the U.S.A., there are experts who tell us that 


1 An abstract of an address given at the Oxford University Catholic Chaplaincy, 
Trinity Sunday, 1949. 
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the growing power of the teeming nations of Asia, and the narrow- 
ing margin between the potentialities of world food production and 
world population must force the Western world into a bitter war 
for survival before very long. 

I do not know what reliance is to be attributed to these prog- 
nostications, but what is quite certain is that war is the destiny of 
every single one of us here today. If not actual war, then at least 
rumours of war, the thought, the prospect, of war is somewhere 
lurking at the back of the minds of each one of us: threatening all 
our plans, all our schemes for ourselves and for our world, our 
schemes for a career, for a family; all our longing for security and 
settlement. Perhaps we think it wise not to think about it; we 
must. get on with life and put away such upsetting, perhaps rather 
morbid, thoughts. And perhaps we are wise. We feel that there is 
nothing we can do about it. And perhaps the very worst thing about 
rumours of modern war is our feeling of utter helplessness. We feel 
that we are robots at the mercy of powers beyond our control, 
pawns of politicians at Green Tables in whom we can feel very 
little confidence, or perhaps of ruthless economic laws in which we 
can feel still less. What, we ask, is the use of talking about the 
morality of war? Morality belongs only to the sphere of free agents 
—and here precisely we are not free. The alternative of war or no 
war does not depend on us. We do not want it; perhaps nobody 
wants it. If anybody does—preach to them about it, in the Kremlin 
or the State Department or the Foreign Office if that is where they 
can be found. But as well talk to us about the morality of plague 
or earthquake. 

Can we dispose of the problem quite so easily as that? I think 
we cannot, and for two reasons. In the first place we must remem- 
ber that moral freedom is not the same as power. I may be power- 
less to stop an earthquake, but I am still free concerning what I 
do about that earthquake—what I make of that earthquake. I am 
free perhaps to make of the earthquake an occasion of charity and 
mercy, humility and repentance—or an occasion of cowardice and 
selfishness, perhaps of commercial exploitation of the victims, ven 
if the earthquake has incapacitated me physically, I may still be 
free to make what it has done to me personally an occasion of 
salvation or damnation by my own inner attitude. I can accept 
it from the,hand of God, or I can curse both it and God. 

In the second place a war, even a modern war, is not quite the 
same as an earthquake. War is never something that just happens 
to man, it is something that man makes—and progressively im- 
proves. The atom-bomb is not only something that may be dropped 
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near me, it is something I may be required to drop, or to help make 
for somebody else to drop, or | may just be required to do something 
or make something which will help somebody to drop it. And to 
that I can say Yes or No. 

Now what is the answer to that question? Is it Yes or. is it No? 
In all humility I must tell you that I do not know. If I did I would 
tell you. I don’t think anybody is going to tell you. I think each 
one of you is going to have to find his own answer for himself, and 
take the responsibility and pay the price for his own answer, be it 
Yes or No. In either case the price is likely to be high. 

But have we no principles to guide us in all this? Should we 
as human beings and as Christians have no viewpoint about war, 
no attitude to war? 

Let me repeat: war, or at least the rumour of war, is our 
destiny, it is here and now in our minds: it is something not merely 
being talked about at Green Tables at Paris or Lake Success, or 
something which can be put off till tomorrow. It is here and now. 
What are we to do with it? It is part of our lives, just because it is 
in our minds a living threat to our lives and our plans for life. We 
cannot evade it without evading hfe itself. 

Leaving modern war aside for a moment, we should recall that 
conflict is always present in our world: it is endemic in nature— 
even in human nature, at least fallen human nature. Nature lives 
on death, on violence and destruction. If we repudiate that, we 
repudiate nature; and in repudiating nature, we repudiate God, the 
God of nature. We are also repudiating the God of the Scriptures 
who found the world he had made very good, if we say that we find 
a world existing on destruction very bad. 

First, then, we must rid ourselves of the idea that conflict, force, 
violence, destruction and death are inherently and wholly evil— 
an evil from which no good can come, something which is wholly 
of the devil and utterly opposed to God. Behind a great deal of 
what is called pacifism today lies a subtle kind of manicheanism: 
a belief that even if all matter is not evil, and that it is no work or 
manifestation of God, then force and violence are such. For that 
- reason I should like to say incidentally that I think it is rather a 
pity when Catholics call themselves pacifists, whatever may be 
their convictions about the special question of the morality of 
serving in modern war. As used today, the word is at least 
ambiguous and confusing, and used by Catholics of themselves, 
it all too easily lays them open to the suspicion of holding a philoso- 
phy contrary to the first article of their creed: belief in one good 
God maker of all things visible and invisible; a God of power and 
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might who brings life from death and destruction, who is manifested 
to us no less in the Lion than in the Lamb. 

All this only gives us a background to our thinking on the subject, 
but it is an important background. We may strongly disapprove of 
‘Nature red in tooth and claw’, but that is how God made it— 
perhaps the only way he could make it—and if we disapprove, that 
may mean not that there is something wrong with God, but that 
there is something wrong with us, at least with our idea of God. 

But what of man? What of man’s participation in the destructive- 
ness of nature? What of war? ° 

-Man is part of nature—not something wholly apart from and 
above nature. Man is an animal, and a carnivorous animal who 
usually lives on the death of other animals, and sometimes can 
survive only by killing other men. Civilisation somewhat obscures 
but does not change that fundamental fact. As T. 8. Eliot has it 

Men! Polish your teeth on rising and retiring; 

Women! Polish your fingernails; 

You polish the tooth of the dog and the talon of the cat. 

For man is also—or tries to be, and is called to be—a rational and 
responsible animal. He too has power, force, violence—and a great 
deal of cunning. He is called, not to leave all these unused, but to 
use them rationally and responsibly; and indeed as a responsible and 
conscious instrument of the Almighty and All-wise. 

In the Old Testament we read how this is gradually unfolded 
to him. God is first revealed as the Lord of Hosts and Armies. 
His people are taught to fight to fulfil the divine purpose for them. 
War is one of the ways in which God acts in history and which 
manifests his power. All war, even sinful war, is a means for the 
fulfilment of the divine purpose. This is a fact we can never over- 
look. We need not ask whether, had Nazi Germany won the last 
war or had we not resisted it, we should be here at all to talk 
about these things freely today. We need only recall that had not 
the Children of Israel fought some uncommonly cruel and unsport- 
ing wars, and at the behest of their God, they would not have 
survived, and Christ, the Prince of Peace, would never have come 
from their stock. There could be no New Testament without the 
Old, and no Old without war.2 

But, to cut a long story short, what of the New Testament? Jesus 
Christ comes as the King of Love, the Prince of Peace. His coming 
is heralded by the angels’ promise of peace to men of good will, 
but also by man’s massacre of the innocents. He proclaims the 


2 Further to this, see the author’s ‘Wars and Rumours of Wars’, BLACKFR 
June, 1939, pp. 401 ff. a 
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Gospel of Love and Mercy and Forgiveness, but he says that his 
coming brings not peace but a sword which will divide families and 
peoples. And so it has done. Wars were at least milder on the whole 
before Christianity. If Christ does not come, there is no Antichrist. 
If there is no Christ, there is no Christian civilisation or Christian 
values to inspire people to fight for them. He himself has no illu- 
sions as to what is coming to his followers. He proclaims the bliss 
of the peace-maker, he proclaims how, if men accept the Gospel, the 
reign of God, they will turn the other cheek, and turn swords into 
ploughs. But he knows that they will not do any of these things. 
‘You will hear of wars and rumours of wars. . . these things must 
come to pass.’ No Nazi, no Marxist with his Force-Theory, no cynic, 
has ever been more sure of the inevitability of war. He weeps over 
Jerusalem because she has not known the things that were to her 
peace. She has not known, but he knows with absolute certainty 
what is coming to her in consequence. 

It is a terrible thing when we sentimentalise Christ; when we 
picture him just to suit our own comfort and security. He is not 
only the Lamb, he is the Lion; and it is characteristic of the age 

of Christ that the Lamb and the Lion lie down together. The Lamb 
does not swallow the Lion. The Apocalypse has a stranger and 
stronger image to express it; it talks of ‘the wrath of the Lamb’. 
We have to learn that love and force can be united, that force can 
and should be loving, and that love sometimes has to be very 
forceful. We have to learn also that force and hatred can be, and 
by Christians must be, separated. We must learn also that the love 
of God and the wrath of God are one. The same divine. activity 
is encountered by one person as love—healing, soothing, encour- 
aging; and by another as purging fire, chastisement,. cleansing, 
_ purifying—painful, yet known as salutary, as something that will 
make men of us, perhaps even saints. But something also that 
may even make brutes of us—or worse, irresponsible automatons. 
All power comes from God—it is holy. We can submit to it and 
use it only with fear and reverence, the fear and reverence which 
it claims as a manifestation of the power of God. The greater the 
power, the greater the responsibility and the greater the holy fear 
it should inspire in those who are subject to it, and still more in 
those who use it. Perhaps it was cynicism, but perhaps there was 
more wisdom than was recognised, when the explosion of the first 
atom-bomb in the desert of New Mexico was given the code name 
of ‘Operation Trinity’! 

But what menaces us today is not, of course, that man will use 
power in fear of God, but that he will use it in sheer panic of himself. 
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There is one, and only one, command from our Lord about war: 
it is ‘See that you be not troubled’. Perhaps there can hardly be 
a more difficult command, but it goes right to the root of the matter. 
Never more so perhaps than today, for at bottom it seems true to 
say that there is one, and only one, cause of modern war—and that 
is fear, often mutual fear: the fear of encirclement, the fear of 
starvation, the fear of the destruction of all that makes life livable, . 
and of dear ones, or beloved institutions and values, even of indi- 
vidual psychological freedom; the fear of devastating destructive 
force itself than which nothing is better calculated to unleash it; 
and, supremely, the fear of fear itself. 

We can seldom cast out fear by an act of will; for a time perhaps 
we can grit our teeth and ignore the fear that gnaws at us—at 
individuals and at nations. But only love casts out fear—transforms 
it. Perhaps there seems to be little enough that we can do to 
overcome the mountains of fear in the world today, in the EKastern 
hemisphere or in the Western. It is supremely difficult to cast out 
in a world where charity has grown so cold. But we Christians are 
here to show the way whether it is followed or not. We must 
begin with ourselves. We are here to lead, not to follow. It is the 
fear in our own hearts and minds we must begin with—the fear, 
perhaps, of war, the fear of the enemy—be it Russia or Communism 
or Asia or whatever it is. Communism thrives on war—that is good 
Marx-Leninism. Communism, as the Vatican newspaper has fre- 
quently reminded us lately, can never be destroyed by war. As for 
the Communists themselves, they are men, our brothers redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. The enemy, the destroyer of peace, is fear 
—the fear in men’s hearts, and first of all our own. And what our 
Lord expects of us in all this is—not to be troubled! 

Now you may be saying, all this is all very well, but a little bit 
in the air, and neatly evading the question about the morality of 
war:—Should we Christians serve or not serve in the next war? 
I have already said that I do not know the answer to that question. 
To the best of my knowledge there is no one answer binding on us 
all. I do not think that there could be very much profit in discussing 
with you the old theologians’ theory about the ‘just war’. With 
many theologians of today, I believe that the ‘just war’ as it was 
defined in the middle ages is as dead as the dodo, and could not — 
possibly happen in our day. I am inclined to think—I put it to you 
as a purely personal opinion—that such discussions only take our 
minds from the realities of the present situation. But though I believe 
that there cannot possibly be in our time a ‘just war’ as it was 
understood for example by St Thomas Aquinas, and that there is 
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nobody in the world today who proposes to start such a war, the 
fact of force, and the right and the obligation sometimes to resist 
force by force remains. This is not the place to give a theological 
lecture on that subject; I only want to say that because we have 
disposed to our own satisfaction of the problem of the ‘just war’ 
as irrelevant, we cannot hastily jump to the conclusion that we 
have to be conscientious objectors. One thing, however, I must add, 
and upon which all Catholics must be agreed, and that is this: 
if it is your honest-to-God conviction that to serve in the armed 
forces at all, or in this or that capacity, would be a mortal sin for 
you, then you not only may, but you must, obey the voice of your 
conscience—and you are entitled to the respect of your fellow 
Catholics for your decision. Similarly, if you believe that justice, 
charity, obedience, or just the decision of your lawful authorities, 
require you to serve, then you are similarly obliged, and equally 
entitled to respect from your fellows. Conscience is not a prerogative 
of the objector. Hither way, only God can rightly judge your heart’s 
intention. 

But I wonder very much whether in fact this question is the 
question. I do not believe that before the Judgment Throne of 
Christ the all-important question. will be—What did you do in 
World War II or III? Were you in the services or were you a 
civilian? The question will more likely be something like this— 
Whether in the services, or as a conscientious objector, or a civilian, 
what did you let the war do to you?’ Did you let it trouble you, 
disturb you, or panic you? Did you accept or evade its challenge to 
your security? Did you let it shake your faith in God? Did you let 
yourself become so appalled at the abundance of iniquity in the 
world that you let your own charity become cold? Did you make 
of it a challenge to your own spiritual life, or did you make of it 
an excuse to evade your moral life and development as a human 
being and a Christian? Did you try and see the hand of God in it, 
and did you grasp or reject that hand? Did you let it put the fear 
of God in you, or just stark, godless fear? Did you let yourself 
~ become an automaton? Did you find in war’s threat to your security 
a reminder that here in time we have no abiding city, but that our 
home is not in this world, but in the next? Did you love the enemy, 
whoever or whatever it was, or did you use the war to vent your 
own spleen outside of you, to escape your own fear? Were you 
desperately solemn and serious about it all, or did you seize its 
opportunities to encourage the faint-hearted, cheer the sick, be 
patient with the boredoms and frustrations that war and rumours 
of war brought to you? In. short—whether in or out of uniform— 
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were you a Christian, were you Christ-like? 

Those, I can hardly doubt, are the sort of questions we are more 
likely to be asked—the very searching sort of questions we might 
well begin to ask ourselves now. There can hardly be more challeng- 
ing questions. What could be more challenging than to have war 
—modern, mechanised, democratic, atomic, total, mass war—for 
our destiny?—to be free in the mechanised mass?—to be a person 
in the midst of impersonality?—to be creative in the midst of 
destruction? —to keep a mind of one’s own in the midst of propa- 
ganda?—to keep true in the midst of lies?—to keep one’s heart 
warm in the midst of cold steel and cold calculation?—to keep cool 
in the heat of passion?—to keep confident in the midst of cynicism? 
—to be peace-loving in the midst of conflict?—to be Christ-like in 
the midst of devilry? 

We must all know that we cannot answer these questions satis- 
factorily. Modern war calls for far more than human strength. 
Therein precisely lies the opportunity which our age possesses in 
an unprecedented degree. God’s strength is made manifest in our 
weakness. Only in the might and grace of the Almighty Trinity 
can we get anywhere near becoming what we are called to be. 
That might and grace are available in prayer, and the sacraments, 
through the all-powerful prayers of the Queen of Peace. Atomic 
war is not, as we may be inclined to think, ‘the end’: ‘the end’, 
we are told, ‘is not yet’. But the might of the atom can be coun- 
tered by little less than the almightiness of God, of which it is itself 
a feeble expression. Wars and rumours of wars mean this at least: 
Christians must be Christians, or they will be very much less than 
human. Mediocrity is impossible; escape is impossible. Yet if only 
a few were to keep and develop their Christian integrity under the 
challenge of wars and rumours of wars—what could they not do for 
the world? At all events they have the certain assurance—‘He that 
shall persevere to the end, shall be saved’. Perhaps it is not only 
they themselves who will be saved. 


FROM ST AUGUSTINE 
‘Misericordia Dei est quia nescit homo quando moriatur. Latet 
ultimus dies ut observentur omnes dies.’ Sermo XXXIX—1. 
Death, close companion walks with man unseen, 
Never a moment’s life but Death is near, 
Never a moment when we need not fear 
The following steps, no pause no space between: 
Such is God’s mercy, such His Wisdom’s way 
Lest we relax our watch and cease to pray.—Joun SEARLE. 


WHY PEOPLE MISS MASS 


BY 
LANCELOT C,. SHEPPARD 


ALLUP polls, research techniques and investigations 
of all kinds appear nowadays as an essential pre- 
liminary to action. Case histories, clinical fashion, 
illustrate all sorts of books. So long as excessive 
importance is not attached to the results obtained, 
and a cross-section of opinion is not made to stand 
for the whole truth, such a method is of value for 
if can uncover facts and tendencies that are otherwise little sus- 
pected, or if known but hardly realised. 

Some two years ago La Vie Spirituelle published the answers to 
a questionnaire that had been sent out on the subject of the divine 
office. And there have been others on the same lines on the use 
of vernacular in liturgy and so on. Although these investigations 
refer primarily to France and the conditions obtaining there, the 
questions and answers can furnish us with a useful form of self- 
examination, and, discounting some of the practical applications, 
we can at least recognise the principles and perhaps find help in 
some of the problems that confront the Church in this country. 

At the end of his popular booklet on the Mass (Qu’est-ce que la 
Messe? which has reached a sale of upwards of 20,000 in France) 
Pere Chéry, O.P., reports the results of an enquiry he conducted on 
the question of why people miss Mass—their reasons and what can 
be done to remedy a state of affairs that is by no means confined to 
France. 

Many of the conclusions reached and much of the evidence col- 
lected tally with that to be found in Revolution in a City Parish. 
_In the following short summary of Pere Chéry’s work I have 
omitted much that does not concern us in England, and cannot, 
of course, in one short article quote the detailed answers he received 
and reproduces in his booklet. 

Why, then, do Catholics miss Mass? Obviously in many cases 
because they have no realisation of what it is, they are indifferent, 
faith is weak and there is a lack of religious sense or education. 
Pére Chéry reduces all these and many others to three categories: 
general causes, secondary causes, causes to do with the Mass itself. 

The general and secondary causes he dismisses in some thirty 
small pages. They are those mentioned above, while the secondary 
causes refer more particularly to France—anti-clericalism, human 
respect and political reasons. Happily, as a rule, we have not to 
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contend with these latter in England. By far the greater part of the 
enquiry is devoted to eauses to do with the Mass itself and repays 
a fuller analysis, for if the general causes mentioned require general 
remedies—intensified ‘Catholic action’ and the rest—those that con- 
cern the Mass itself may be treated more directly and specifically. 

The first two heads under which Pére Chéry groups the answers 
to part of his enquiry on this question may be taken together for 
one is the consequence of the other; boredom, lack of interest in 
what is being done at the altar arises from ignorance of what the 
Mass is, what it contains, what it does, what is its function in the 
life of humanity and of the Church. Doctrinal and practical teaching, 
particularly of the children in school, would seem to be the remedy. 
Even nowadays — and in spite of all that is being written and 
preached about the Mass and the people’s part in it (¢n France at 
any rate), about making worship a living thing with live people in 
the nave answering, praying with the priest at their head before 
the altar—there are many schools, and by no means all primary 
ones, where the boys or girls are present at Mass each day. But in 
this manner. The school enters the chapel as the priest comes to the 
altar. As he begins Mass, from the back of the chapel one of the 
staff reads out a form of morning prayers which lasts probably until 
the offertory. With a couple of hymns and the Angelus, a decade 
or two of the rosary, morning worship comes to an end at much 
the same moment as does the Mass. The children can go to Holy 
Communion, of course, but by their practical experience they are 
not led to connect together the two elements of what they are 
taught about the Mass and their actual assistance at it. Any idea 
of the importance of Mass in their lives, therefore, its place as 
community worship in the life of the Church, is entirely wanting; 
small wonder that when they leave school they tend to look upon 
it as one of the superfluous activities connected with school-life 
that can be given up as soon as they leave school. That instance 
refers to France, but is such a practice entirely unknown in England? 

The Mass is for many unattractive, because they have nothing 
to do during Mass. Frequently, no doubt, it is their own fault, but 
not always, for not rarely matters are so arranged that they can do 
little more than make an act of presence. They fulfil their obligation 
—a hurried half hour of a Sunday or holiday morning—by going 
to Mass; they ‘hear’ Mass, though sometimes even the physical 
act of hearing is impossible. In an England that shows increasing 
signs of secularism it is a comforting sight to see a packed church 
of a Sunday morning—until one compares what it could be with 
what it is, 
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There is a sort of romantic Catholicism about that glories in 
_ ‘the blessed mutter of the Mass’ and all that goes with it. But 
_ Muttering, appropriate as it may be for our private prayers, is not 
what is wanted for our public ones. When the collect is said or 
the Gospel read surely the people are meant to hear and follow— 
as best they may in books if they know no Latin—and if they are 
prevented from doing so it seems that there is something wrong. 

The packed church on a Sunday morning with its silent congre- 
gation is an impressive sight. But how much more impressive and 
more effective if the people would raise the roof with their Gloria 
and their Credo, alternate with their priest the dialogue before 
the Preface, assent with their vociferous Amen to the offering made 
in their name in the Canon. 

The question becomes acute with the newly instructed convert. 
He is taught carefully about the Mass, he knows perhaps its struc- 
ture, he is beginning to find his way about in the missal. Thus 
prepared he is pitchforked into this Christian assembly. Sitting at 
the back of a large church—though the largeness of the church is 
not the root of the trouble: it occurs in others—he can see in the 
distance, though he may be so unfortunate as to be able to see 
nothing, a priest in vestments moving at the altar, from time to 
time he can catch a murmur, but what with the strangeness of the 
language and the rapidity with which it is uttered he cannot make 
out a word. All he has to direct him is a bell at certain points; 
the elevation stands out, and then the communion. And a few 
moments later the congregation is leaving the church. And that is 
the central act of the Catholic religion. No wonder that converts 
often feel isolated from their fellow Catholics; this isolation begins 
in church where it should be least of all in evidence, where com- 
“munity of prayer, of worship and of sacrifice should eliminate it 
and form the proper foundation for the building up of the parish, 
the Christian community. 

Conditions can be worse, of course, than those just described. 
There is at least one church in these islands in which on Sundays 
~ Masses follow one another at half-hourly intervals and as the priest 
goes to the altar another goes to the pulpit. Notices followed by ser- 
mon proceed simultaneously with Mass; there is a pause for the 
elevation, but none for the communion which has begun, at the 
hands of a third priest, soon after the offertory. The priest at the 
altar and the people in the nave are not only not in communication 
with each other, they are completely separated. 

Low Masses ‘with music’, the rosary said aloud during Mass, 
and, in fact, all methods of doing two things at once appear as just 
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incomprehensible when you try to explain them to an intelligent 
enquirer. ; é 

A great part of the answer to our difficulties hes in instruction: 
preaching the Mass, its meaning and its place as the central act of 
our religion, with some emphasis on the fact that our religion is a 
social one and that, in consequence, its worship is social too. For 
just as the social character of baptism is ignored so is that of the 
Mass. 

The restoration of sung Mass to its proper place in the life of the 
parish—a Mass sung by the faithful, of course, and at an hour when 
people can go to communion—and, as a step towards this, dialogue 
Mass, are two obvious ways of getting people to come. They will 
come because they have a function and are no longer spiritual 
proletarians. But it must all be explained at very great length and, 
eventually, in great detail. Nor must the instruction be conned 
to the ordinary of the Mass; the liturgical year, the life of Christ 
in his Mysteries, the theme of the proper Masses of the year, the 
application of the biblical passages that are read, be it remembered, 
principally for the instruction of the faithful, are all part of what 
must be made to live if the Mass is to come alive in the souls of 
the faithful. Ignorance of the scriptures, it has been said, is 
ignorance of Christ, and in this connection it is pertinent to call to 
mind that though we can study or meditate on the scriptures at 
home it is only in church that the Bible comes to life, in the prayer 
of ‘the Church, and to pray the Bible means to use it in the liturgy 
of the Church, the prayer of the Body of Christ, a reflection of the 
life of that Body as it is manifested in the liturgical year. 

The liturgy of the Church is not merely her official prayer; it is 
a varied, attractive, vivid form of our Mother’s teaching, a book 
lying open on her knees turned by her each day for the education 
of her children. They should not be deprived of what she offers them. 
‘Try in every way’, writes Pius XII, ‘with the means and helps 
that your prudence deems best, that clergy and people become 
one in mind and heart, and that the Christian people take such an 
active part in the Liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred action of 
due worship to the Eternal Lord in which the priest, chiefly respon- 
sible for the souls of his parish, and the ordinary people are united 
together’. (Mediator Dei.) 
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BY 
“GILES BREWSE’ 

This small MS (Laud Miscell. 19) provides us with a link between 
the English mystics of the fourteenth century and the Reformation. 
It was written in the first third of the sixteenth century by one 
‘Giles Brewse’, probably merely a scribe, for ‘Arthur Gauntlet’ and 
formed part of Laud’s librarv in 1636. The author bases his instruc- 
tions on Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, to which he refers twice and 
from which two paragraphs are incorporated. There are reminis- 
cences of Rolle but it is to Hilton, the master of English devotion, 
who combined high mystical experience with shrewd practical 
commonsense, that the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
looked for guidance in the way of prayer.—C.K. - 

ROTHER, if thou desire to have the homely presence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ghostly in thy soul in feeling, 
but how the blessed presence of Jesus is felt, it may 
. better be known by experience than by any writing, for 
4 it is the life and the love, the might and the light, the 
# joy and the rest of a chosen soul. And therefore he that 
once hath soothfastly felt it, he may not forbear it 
without pain, he must needs desire it, it is so good in itself and so 
comfortable. What is more comfortable to a soul here than for to 
be drawn out through grace from the vile noise of worldly business 
and filth of desires and from vain affection of all creatures into rest 
and safeness of ghostly love, privily perceiving the gracious presence 
of Jesus, fully fed with favour of his unseeable blessed face? Soothly 
nothing methinketh, nothing may make the soul of a lover full of 
mirth but the gracious presence of Jesus, as he can shew himself to 
a clean soul; he is never heavy nor sorry. But when he is with 
~ himself in fleshliness, he is never full glad nor merry, but when he 
ig out of himself, as, [when] he was with Jesus in his ghostliness, 
the tasting alone of this joy is more worth than all the joy of the 
world, which St Austin felt when he said: O bone Jesu, introducis 
me, domine, aliquando in affectum multum inusitatum introrsus, 
et nescio in quam dulcedinem quaesi (?) proficiatur in me, nescio 
quid aliud sit vita aeterna si ila non est. That is ‘O Jesu good lord, 
thou bringest me sometime into a marvellous great love not used 
before within my soul and the sweetness of it is so great that I 
cannot tell it and if it be made perfect in me, I know not what is 
everlasting life, if it be not that’. And therefore if thou wilt have 
the blessed presence of Jesus with thee ghostly, thou must first be 
reformed by fulness of virtues to the likeness and image of Jesus, 
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daily using holy prayers and fasting and waking! with holy medi- 
tations of the piteous and painful passion of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
how he was scourged crowned and crucified and so forth of other 
pains and passions that he suffered in his blessed body and his 
sweet virgins flesh of? our souls. For thou mayst not come to the 
ghostly light in contemplation of Christ’s godhead but if’ thou come 
first in by meditations, bitterness, compassions and by steadfast 
thinking of his manhood. 

Therefore do as I have said, and then draw thee into some secret 
place alone, either in the night or in the day, when thou hast most 
devotion, and then cast holy water upon thee, and upon the place 
where thou intendest to sit and with thine hand mark thyself with 
a cross, saying In nomine patris et filii and then sitting devoutly 
upon thy knees say some holy prayer that will stir thee most to 
devotion either mental or vocal and then have a meditation of the 
passion of Christ. And that devoutly done, then worship the precious 
blood and body of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the meditation, 
giving to him lauds and thanks for his great goodness. And then 
lift up thine heart, thy face and thine hands with an whole and 
steadfast mind into heaven, praying in thy thought heartily, first 
to the Father and then to the Son and then to the Holy Ghost, 
three persons and one God. But in any wise let not thy mind rest 
upon them as upon three bodies or upon bodily things, for it may 
not be so; for this work is ghostly and not bodily, but thou must 
think that the Father is a godly power, the Son is a godly wisdom, 
and the Holy Ghost is a godly love, and yet both godly power, 
wisdom and [love] be in all three persons; but the power is appro- 
priate to the Father, the wisdom to the Son, the love to the Holy 
Ghost. And how it may be so I shall show thee by an ensample as 
here followeth. In the sun is heat and shining in one beam, the 
heat drieth, the shining giveth light, the heat worketh one thing 
and the shining another and yet the heat and the shining may not 
be disparted. The shining giveth light and not warmth, the heat 
giveth warmth and not licht and yet the sun, one creature of God 
doth all this. And so doth the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
they work divers works and yet they be but one God and three 
persons and in working they be inseparable. 

But in anywise when thou art in the most fervent desire to have 
the blessed presence of God with thee in thy soul, ghostly thinking 
of his goodness and looking after grace and ghostly comfort, ever 


1 watching. 
2 for or by our soul’s sins. 
3 except. 
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have a sight within thy ghostly eye to the soul, or else he may be 
in thy soul and thou shalt not understand it. But and (if) thou 
take heed to thy soul and his grace together, thou shalt sometimes 
peradventure feel ghostly, not in thy body, but in thy soul, as it 
were a little flickering or a little stirring or moving, which com- 
forteth the soul more than I can tell; and sometimes a marvellous 
softness with a great sweetness and sometimes with a great light, 
and all in the soul and not in the body; and many other ways as it 
pleaseth God to work, by the which work and comfort thou shalt 
‘know verily that God is present with thee and that passeth all 
worldly and bodily pleasures and so saith Holy Church: Jesu dulcis 
memoria, dans vera cordis gaudia, sed super mel et omnia, dulcis 
etus presencia. That is, the sweet mind and memory of Jesus maketh 
all mine heart full of joy and melody, but the sweet presence of 
Jesus is sweeter to my soul than honey is to my mouth.4 
Quo€umque loco fuero meum Jesum desidero, quem laetus cum 
invenero, quem felix cum tenuero: ‘In what place soever I be, in 
mine heart I desire my Jesus, how glad shall I be, when I find him, 
but how merry shall I be, when I have him; as who saith none can 
tell! 

Tunc amplexus tunc oscula, quae vincunt mellis pocula, tunc felix 
Jesu copula sis in his parva morula; then shall there be embracings 
and kissings betwixt us two, which shall be sweeter than drinking 
of honey; then the company and presence of Jesus shall be to me 
both gracious and happy. But this tarrying with me I think it short, 
though it were the space of a whole day! 

Id quod quaesivi Video, quod concupivi teneo, amore Jesu langueo 
et corde totus ardeo: Then may I say I see that I have sought, 
then I have that I desired, but when Jesus is gone, then I am sick 
for love, and in mine heart burn as fire evermore till I have him 
again, for in his absence is all my pain. And then in the blessed 
time of the presence of Jesus in a meek and clean soul, all vain 
thoughts may not appear and if they do, they slip forth and cannot, 
nor may not enter. Then give thyself all to devotion either in pray- 
ing or in thinking and that as meekly privily and softly as thou 
canst. 

But a full clean soul (it) behoveth him to have perfectly clothed 
with meekness and charity (if) he shall use this work(ing)*. But 
in any wise beware of the enemy and that betimes, for he will work 
such works sometimes when he is suffered to deceive thee if he can. 


a a a ee a ee 
4 The following verses are not proper to St Bernard’s hymn. 

5 glance aside. 

6 work, working, mode of prayer. 
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But thou shalt know him by this and if it come of the enemy thou 
shalt have no mind to pray, nor to think none other sweet thoughts, 
but in [those] that pleasure and delight thee therein and in with- 
drawing thine heart and mind from God. But if it come of God, 
it will stir thee to more devotion, both in praying and thinking 
and sometimes weeping for joy and comfort and so giving great 
laud and thanks to God for his goodness. 

And? also thou must know thy soul and the mights thereof. The 
soul of a man is a life made of three mights, mind, reason and 
will to the likeness of the Blessed Trinity, Inasmuch as the mind 
was made mighty and steadfast by the virtue of the father, almighty 
God, for to hold him without forgetting or letting® of any creature, 
and so it hath the likeness of the Father; the reason was made 
bright and clear without error or darkness, as perfectly as a soul 
in body unglorified might have, and so it hath the likeness of the 
Son, which is endless wisdom; and the love and the will was made 
clean burning into God without love of the flesh or of any creature, 
by the sovereign goodness of God the Holy Ghost which is blessed 
Love. So that a man’s soul which may be called a made trinity, 
was fulfilled in mind, reason and love of the unmade blessed Trinity 
which is our Lord God. This is the dignity, the state and the worship 
of man’s soul by kind (nature) of the first making... . 

If thou wilt know? and see what thy soul is, thou shalt not turn 
thy thought with imagination into thy body for to seek it and feel 
it, as if it were hid within thy heart; if thou seek so thou shalt 
never find it in thyself, for thy soul is no body, but a life unseeable, 
holding and quickening thy body much more than thy body is, in 
might and in virtue. Perchance thou beginnest to wonder why I 
say onetime that a soul is a life, sometimes, a spirit, sometimes a 
reason, sometimes a will. Unto this I say thus: that when J say 
a soul is a life or a reason or a spirit, all this is a soul, for all is 
one, and naught but one. Therefore I may use what word of these 
that melist!0 after my stirring in this writing. 

And if thou wilt know more of this word how thou must be dead 
to the world and brought in through grace in to a busy rest and 
a brightsome darkness: look in the second book of Master Hylton11 
in the xxilij chapter xxv and xxvij and there thou shalt find of it 
substantial matter. 


7 For this paragraph see Hilton Scale, ii, 34. 
8 hindering. 

9 Hilton, Scale, Book ii, 80. 

10 ‘T like’. 

11 Scale of Perfection, 
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[The Scribe continues with short instructions which appear to be 
disconnected adaptations of parts of Hilton’s work. | 

[On the seeking of Jesus when he is lost] fol. 15. 

‘Quae mulier habens dragmas decem, etc’. . 

What woman is it that has lost a dram!2 but she will light a lantern 
and seek till she find it as who saith, ‘none’! and if thou wilt find 
thy dram Jesus, cast out of thine heart all manner sins and sweep 
thy soul clean with the besom of the dread of God and with the 
water of thine eyes wash it and so shalt thou find thy dram Jesus. 
This dram will not be found so lightly as it is said, for this work 
is not of one hour nor of one day, but many days and years, with 
much sweat and swink of body and travail of the soul and if thou 
cease not but seek busily, sorrow and sigh deeply, moan stilly and 
stoop low till thine eyes water for anguish and for pain, for thou 
has lost thy treasure Jesus, at the last when he will, shalt thou 
find thy dram Jesus and if thou find him. . . if thou mayst in 
cleanness of conscience feel the homely and the pitiful presence of 
that blessed man Jesus Christ, as a shadow or a glimmering of him, 
thou mayst call all thy friends to thee for to make mirth with thee 
and melody. ... 

(Fol. 16V) . . . If thou feelest a great desire in thy heart to Jesus 
Christ by mind of this name Jesus, or in prayer or in any deed that 
thou dost, which desire is so much that it putteth out as it were 
by strength all other thoughts and desires of the world and of the 
flesh that they may not rest in thy heart, then thou seekest well 
thy Lord Jesus!3; and when thou feelest this desire to God holpen 
and comforted by a ghostly might insomuch that it is turned into 
love and affection, ghostly savour and sweetness into light and 
knowing of God, so much that for that time the point of thy 
thought is set upon nothing that is made nor it feeleth no stirring 
of vainglory, nor of itself nor of none other evil affection, (for they 
may not appear that time), but only (it) is enclosed, rested, 
softened, anointed in Jesus; not him as he is, but a shadow of him, 
for the better that thou findest him the more shalt thou desire him, 

Then by what manner prayer or meditation or occupation that 
thou mayst have greatest and cleanest desire to him and have most 
feeling of him, by that occupation thou seekest him best and best 
findeth him. But wit thou well, what thou feelest of him be it 
never so much, yet though thou wert ravished into the third heaven 


12 dram=drachma. : 
13 Cimipies the following with Hilton, Angels’ Song, last section. (Cell of Self- 


Knowledge, p. 70). 
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with Paul, yet hast thou not found him as he is in the joy4. Know 
thou or feel thou never so much of him, he is yet above it. And 
therefore if thou wilt fully find him as he is in the blessed[ness] 
of loving, cease thou never while thou livest of ghostly desiring. 
Thus I think is best, do better if thou canst, and Jesus be thy 
speed. Amen}, . . 

And if it come thus to thy mind, that if the blessed presence 
ol God be with thee, how may it be with other lovers [in] that time, 
by this example thou shalt know. If an hundred men hear one 
Mass at one time, when mass is done every man may say, he hath 
heard Mass and true it is and yet it was but one Mass; and so in 
like wise and our Lord be with thee and with an hundred or a 
thousand more, every man may say that God is with him; and 
yet there is but one God, which is in heaven with all his saints and 
with us all in this world, when he will, where he will and with 
whom he will. Thus may our Lord do, thus can he do, and thus 
will he do to meek souls which be his darlings and homely of his 
household, and [ar Jrayed in his livery that is meekness and charity, 
and to none else. Amen. 

* * * 

Fol. 21. And if thou wilt know what prayer thou shalt use afore 
this working and after, and what meditation thou shalt use. If 
thou wilt thou mayst Lave a little short treatise of prayer and 
meditations somewhat according to this work, which beginneth: 
“Sweet Jesu mercy and grace etc.’ In the meditation thou shalt 
remember the Circumcision of our Lord and so forth as the book 
teacheth; and if thou have another that liketh thee better, take that 
and leave this, and so I think is to the best. And if thou wilt know, 
how thou mayst be reformed by fulness of virtues to the likeness 
and image of Jesus, look for a book called Scala Perfectionis, of 
the making of an holy Father called Walter Hylton, and in that 
shalt thou have all other necessaries most convenient and profitable 
to this work, of whose soul!¢ Jesu have mercy. Amen. 


14 in bliss, heaven. 

15 The next paragraph is taken bodily from the Scale of Perfection, ii, 17, and is 
here omitted. 

16 Walter Hiiton died in 1896. His book was first printed in 1494 and became very 
popular. It may be that this author refers to the printed copy. 
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BY 
Austin Barker, O.P. 


O bridge then the abyss between human and divine, 
it is necessary to find within the created nature of 
man some kind otf ledge, or base, or some point 
d’appui, where the grace of God could alight, and 
there infuse life. Or, to vary the metaphor (and 
the use of metaphor is our only way of stating these 
truths), there must be within the creature a ground 
or soul in woich God could plant a seed, an embryo of his own lite 
of grace. In the first days of preaching the Gospel of Christ, his 
apostles made use of the metaphor of engrafting, a figure of speech 
as Suggestive and accurate as human words could well be; and by 
this was intended the implanting of a new growth or life upon 
some different trunk, which was already in its own order alive. 
Probably this is a better metaphor than that other of a ledge or 
footing trom which an arch could spring, for it represents the 
recipient as a living subject within which is placed a power to bring 
forth fruits of which it was previously incapable. But, whatever 
imagery or metaphor we make use of in trying to describe this 
necessary basis for divine grace, the more philosophical and accurate 
term to use is that employed by the careful theologians of the 
Church when they spoke of the ‘obediential potency’. This tech- 
nical term, which is not easily translated into a vernacular equiva- 
lent, is the exact name for a true reality. Its two words cover all 
that is essential to its right understanding. 

In the first place it is a potency or capacity, real in its own 
order, with the reality of the subject to which it is attributed. In 
itself, however, it is not a positive quality but a negative quality: 
an indetermination which can be acted upon by God. It has two 
characteristics by which it is distinguished from other capacities 
or potencies. The first is that it connotes no positive and definable 
relation with any fulfilment or perfection due to it; and this pre- 
_ cisely because there is no perfection or fulfilment which is due to 
it, to which it would be positively ordained. In this sense it is purely 
passive, or to use a term perhaps less equivocal, purely receptive. 
Certain theologians in the past have spoken of it as an active 
potency; perhaps urged to use such a term fearing lest the word 
passive might seem like irresponsive; in fear, perhaps, lest it should 
appear that when God did actuate such a potency the actuation 
should not be vital in it, or free within it, but rather an actuation 
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that was alien and lifeless in the recipient. But it was quickly 
realised that to call it an active capacity would lead to conclusions 
and misunderstandings that were close approximations to error. 
If an active capacity, it would in its very definition name and claim 
the act which would specify it; and since the act hypothetically 
specifying it was of a supra-natural order, then the potency itself 
specified by that act must be of a supra-natural order; and hence 
we should have no solution of our essential problem of finding some 
groundwork or base that would be by definition natural in the sub- - 
ject to which it was ascribed. Therefore it is not to be called an 
active potency; but it is strictly speaking and solely a receptive 
potency. 

The second characteristic marking it off from other natural capaci- 
ties is corollary to the preceding. It is this: that, whereas other 
potencies are defined and definable only in terms of the comple- 
ment or perfection to which they are positively ordained, this recep- 
tive capacity implies no positive order to any definable fulfilment, 
but it speaks solely a relationship to the divine Agent to whom it 
is subject. And the reason for this is similar to the preceding, 
namely that it is purely natural in its own order of creation, and 
as such solely connotes essential dependence upon any further act 
of its Creator; but it implies no positive reference to any gratuitous 
condescension of God the Redeemer, whose act of supernatural 
endowment is in no sense due to the creature, can in no sense be 
considered as a claim necessary to our nature, but is an act of com- 
plete gratuity on the part of God ag Redeemer. Therefore there 
was used in qualification of this capacity the exact term ‘obedien- 
tial’; for, though in a loose sense we frequently speak of obedience 
to law, the real philosophical basis of rational obedience implies 
more strictly a relation to a person, the law-giver. Hence this 
receptive capacity was rightly conceived as placing us in a state 
of recipiency to the ‘Nod of God’, whose infinite will not only 
exceeded our capacities, but infinitely exceeded the measure of 
our incapacities, and he therefore must be understood as capable 
of endowing his creatures with whatever movement or state was 
not repugnant to the nature in which he had created them. In so 
far then as the Obediential Potency can be positively defined, it 
must be in terms of subordination to the supernatural agent; and 
to any action therefore of God which does not imply a contradiction 
in terms; as the theologians would say in their epigrammatic. for- 
mula: dicit ordinem ad primum Agens, ad recipiendum quidquid 
non repugnet. 


In fuller explanation of this receptive capacity in the created 
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nature, in reference to the supernatural agency of God three further 
points must be made clear. First of all, it implies nothing in any 
way derogatory to the divine nature of the Creator. He by whose 
action and movement all things come into being, upon whose power 
they depend essentially for their continued existence, by whose 
mind and wisdom they are in their natural order and disposition, 
he cannot be subject to them, nor his action dictated by anything 
but his own infinite wisdom and power. According to their natures, 
which are determined by him, are receptive of movement which 
does not contradict their own specific character, they are subject 
to his divine action, and this must of its perfection infinitely exceed 
the qualities and capacities with which in their own order they are 
endowed. Thus he who in his wisdom produces effects through 
secondary and instrumental causes, cannot be strictly subject to 
these subordinate causes but he, being God, first cause and primary 
mover of al] that is, can produce their very effects immediately, and 
otherwise than through the order of nature which he has created. 
This indeed is the precise philosophical explanation of the pheno- 
menon called ‘miracle’. The miraculous fact is merely a natural 
effect produced by God other than through the intermediate causes 
which are in the normal order he has appointed. The particular laws 
governing these intermediate and particular causes can certainly 
be suspended and in that sense overridden by the Creator; indeed 
in a hundred ways they can certainly be suspended by man, who 
with his reason rules the elements and bends them to serve his 
own rational will. When engineers construct a great irrigation dam 
upon some vast flow of water like the Nile, they are obviously 
overriding the natural law of the waters ruled by it, suspending its 
-natural effect for a good reason, canalising the waters to serve 
man and to manifest his power. Similarly, God in his miracles is 
but effecting immediately, for a particular reason, some natural 
phenomenon which ordinarily could be produced by secondary or 
instrumental causes. And this, so far from being derogatory to the 
. mind and will of God, redounds to his wisdom, and the more mar- 
vellously reveals his power. These phenomena must not be con- 
ceived as results of some ‘change of mind’ in the divinity. They 
are eternally decreed in the dispensation of divine Providence as 
particular and especial manifestations of the presence and purpose 
of the Creator, exceptions to the normal course of natural fulfil- 
ment; not capricious, not whimsical or superfluous, but according 
to the universal law and rule of the unchangeable divinity who 
eternally foresees and decrees all things that shall come into being. 
When the modernist writer naively says: ‘We do not believe in 
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modern miracles, and we do not see how an event can be super- 
natural but not miraculous’, one is reasonably compelled to ask | 
why the writer does not believe in modern miracles: because they 
are modern? or because they are miracles? But if God could work 
miracles in ancient times in Cana it is certain that he could work 
miracles in modern times at Lourdes. If it is answered that neither 
of old nor now can God work miracles it is clear that the writer is 
either naively imagining a miracle to be an irrational, capricious 
‘second-thought’ unworthy of the Deity, or he is restricting the 
omnipotence of God to the limitations of the order God himself has 
created. In either case it is clear that the writer has not seriously 
considered the significance of the words he uses; he must be simi- 
larly unaware, in the use of such phrases, that miracles are not 
objects of faith in which one is asked to believe, but that they fall 
within the sphere of rational evidence; and anyone who refuses to 
examine the evidence, or discredits miracles when they are evident, 


only acts thus as the victim of superstitious and sectarian credulity. 


Secondly, it must be pointed out that whatever has proceeded 
from the creative hand of God continues in being only as dependent 
upon the power and will of God. The creature as such denotes by 
very definition a subordination that is native and original. In every 
fulfilment of it, whether within the defined area of its kind or 
beyond the frontiers of that area, the causality of God is continuous 
with the permanency and use of its being. In saying this we are 
but affirming the truism that the Absolute alone is sufficient for 
itself, that the relative has meaning and movement only in reference 
to the absolute by which it exists, and the created being, in its 
myriad forms, kinds, hierarchy is always by definition relative to 
the Supreme Being who not only conceived, created, and holds 
his creatures in existence, but moves and directs them in all the 
modes and activities of their being. He who is their primary prin- 
ciple is also their ultimate end; and nothing has meaning except as 
derived from the external Mind. From this necessary truth it fol- 
lows immediately that, if there be given by God to any creature 
activity being or life in addition to that defined by its own nature, 
this addition must be primarily and formally an added evidence of 
its aboriginal dependence upon the Supreme Being. It is but an 
extension of its essential subordination. In no sense can it be 
nugatory or invalidating to the principles of the nature which 
receives it. The bread multiplied by Christ for the crowds of Gali- 
leans was no less bread because Christ miraculously increased it, 
and its multiplication was quantitative and measurable by rational 
evidence, even though it was a multiplication proceeding from the 
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pre-eminent power of God. Lazarus raised from the dead was the 
same Lazarus whom his relatives and friends had watched die, 
_ whom then afterwards they had prepared for the grave and buried. 
When he was recalled days later from his tomb, he received back 
life discernible and verifiable because in the natural order, from the 
supreme power of God who had originally given him life. What was 
restored to him, just as what in the case of the bread had been 
multiplied, was subject to the divine omnipotence and the divine 
will, and could scientifically be verified and attested as something 
in itself evident even though its mode of production or restoration 
surpassed the agencies seen in the ordinary course of procedure in 
the natural order. In no sense therefore is this intervention of God’s 
transcendent power adverse to the law of divine Providence, nor 
even hostile to the particular law of the individual nature in ques- 
tion; for the bread is still bread even though the divine action 
multiply it, and the multiplication is a mathematical and measur- 
able multiplication even though it proceed immediately from the 
sovereign fiat of Christ. Indeed by this occasional suspension of 
the ordinary course of proximate causalities in the phenomena we 
call miracles not only is the divine power made more manifest, but 
the very creature is thereby exalted to bear greater witness, evident 
and compelling, to the intervention of God. Any refusal to examine 
or accept this evidence of miraculous phenomena is a refusal that 
can only really be dictated by an unreasoning prejudice. 


From this analysis rises at once the third consideration to eluci- 
date fully the quality of the obediential potency, and to enable us 
the better to understand the accession or supplement that comes 
to the recipient under the supernatural action of God. In the 
- sphere of divine grace, the reality received is not within that order; 
but it is a quality of mind and will exceeding (except by its material 
effects) any natural intellectual verification. The recipient is now 
raised up into a condition whereby the divine grace of Christ pene- 
trates and sublimates the very soul of its subject; and the man 
sanctified by this grace is, as it were, clothed in a new nature, 
‘born again’ as Christ himself said. The New Testament phrases 
in description of this new manner of life must continually be our 
guide in every statement concerning this grace. As many as received 
him, he gave power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in his name, who are born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God’ (John 1, 18). St Thomas 
could well say that ‘this adoptive filiation is thus really a partici- 
pated similitude of the eternal filiation of the Woerd’(S. T., 111, 
7, 8). The first apostles stated this truth in phrases that fixed it for 
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ever: thus St John: ‘Behold what manner of charity the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the 
Sons of God’ (1 John 8, 1). St Peter gives a still fuller formula 
of this same sublime dogma: ‘by whom he hath given us most great 
and precious promises, that by these you may be made partakers 
of the divine nature; flying the corruption of that concupiscence 
which is in the world’ (2 Pet. 1, 4). Lastly St Paul no less explicitly: 
‘for whom he foreknew, he also predestined to be made conformable 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn amongst 
many brethren’ (Rom. 8, 29). Similar descriptions to these are 
found up and down the pages of the New Testament, and while 
they declare in express terms the divine elevation conferred upon 
men by the grace of Christ, they make equally clear the super- 
natural actuation of that receptive capacity which we have called 
the obediential potency. In this actualisation by divine grace, there 
is no destructive or catastrophic nullification of any human faculty; 
there is only the gratuitous endowment of man by God, with 
qualities of being, principles of action, norms and motives of con- 
duct or behaviour that are wholly of Christ. This is the real Chris- 
tian revelation, the Catholic tradition of doctrine, the renovation, 
revivification, redemption of human life to be divinely achieved by 
Christ in the revealed faith. 

Therefore the obediential capacity found in our created nature 
exactly provides the metaphorical ledge or footing upon which the 
merciful grace of God can alight and there call forth the flight, 
the upward thrust, leading even our fallen nature into the intimate 
communion of the divinity. The ascent, growth or increase is from 
God himself, just as also the base which is our original nature was 
received from him the Creator. By him alone can be achieved the 
harmony, the perfect co-ordination of the two principles of action, 
grace and nature; a unity of effect made perfect by this exact 
coherence of the component parts. Within the living groundwork 
which derives originally from him, he superinduces an embryo of 
grace, a quality of life that denotes kinship with the Eternal Father 
through the Son. The life evoked within, and not from, that ground- 
work is a supernatural renaissance, initiated by divine activity, 
guided and strengthened always by the Spirit of God and now 
co-ordinate with a consummation in the eternal vision of the 
divinity. This was the meaning of the earlier theologians when they 
called divine grace in man the Semen Gloriae, the principle of 
srowth of life whose fulness should appear when the saints arise 
in glory, co-heirs with Christ because renewed in his divinity. 

One final point can be set down, a truth perhaps especially to 
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be emphasised and appreciated in our own days of social and mental 
chaos; it is the point of harmony, coherence and co-ordination 
between the reconciled elements of nature and grace. Among the 
most urgent and instinctive desires of the mind of man perhaps 
the most significant is the appetite for order. Nothing so much 
fulfils and contents the activity of the soul. Discord is not an 
element in which we move and breathe freely. Discord and disorder 
are always oppressive, order and concord are always liberating and 
constructive. In the Person of Christ there was revealed a unique 
and the supreme type of divine order. In him there was no clash 
.of ill-matched parts. His humanity was caught up into the divine 
personality, not absorbed, nor oppressed; not alien, nor even ill- 
disposed to the nature of God which was equally his. His sacred 
humanity was the more convincing, the more compelling, the more 
winning, for the divinity to which it was assumed. In all the annals 
of recorded history never was there a life so much ‘all of a piece’ 
as his. His anger with the mercenary men who had profaned the 
Temple, his wrath at the oppression of the poor, his tears for his 
dead friend, his passionate love for the city of David though it 
was now to reject him, his explicit delight in children, his concern 
for his mother; all these varying elements are perfectly at one in 
the divinity which speaks through them. They do not distract from 
his Godhead. In their very order they set forth, like a perfect 
setting for jewellery, the stupendous personality who was always 
divine. In him from the things told of him there is evident the 
perfect unity from co-ordinate and hierarchical elements; the eter- 
nal being of the Logos revealing the divine, and consecrating to his 
Father his complete humanity. In him of course that perfection of 
harmony, order and unity was unique in kind, and therefore in 
achievement. In no other created nature can that hypostatic unity 
be repeated. But in its growth and effect likens the disciple. When 
they called St Francis of Assisi ‘the Mirror of Christ’ that was 
what was meant; in that saint as in a thousand others a human 
nature was saved, the physical body in complete subordination to 
the faculties of the soul; and the soul with its faculties in exact 
conformity with the mind of Christ. The will was more wilful 
because it loved God; the mind was clearer, more penetrating and 
intelligent, from accepting the high obscurities revealed. At the 
head of such figures presides for ever the Queen who is the Mother 
of God. Her obediential capacity gave to God his complete delight; 
and therefore it was in order that while she kept the words, ponder- 
ing them in her heart, the Incarnate Word should be the fruit of 


her womb. 
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ELEMENTS OF MONASTIC LIFE 


Tar Sreconp ‘ASCETICAL DISCOURSE’ ASCRIBED TO ST BasIL THE 
GREAT AND TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY Dom JoHN HIGGENS, 
Monk OF QUARR. 


ti, 

1. Generat Prrvorere. Monastic life has a single aim, the salvation 
of the soul; and whatever can contribute to this end must be 
observed with reverence as God’s commandment. For even God’s 
commandments have no other purpose than to save him who obeys 
them. 

Detachment. And just as those who enter the bath strip off all 
their clothes, so those who approach the monastic life should cast 
off all worldly matters to enter the life of contemplation. Therefore 
what is of first importance and the Christian’s especial care, is to 
strip himself of those various and manifold evil passions by which 
the soul is defiled. And secondly, he who aims at the higher life 
must have effectually renounced his possessions: since anxiety and 
care for material things are a source of great distraction to the soul. 

Unanimity. When therefore, a number of persons embrace a life 
in Community, with a single purpose of salvation, they must make 
sure above all of this, that there is one heart in them all, one will, 
one desire; and as the Apostle teaches, that the entire Community 
has become one body by the union of diverse members (I Cor. 12, 12). 

Poverty. But this is impossible unless the custom prevails that 
nothing is said to belong to anyone in particular; neither clothes, 
nor implements, nor anything else that serves for the common life: 
each of these things must supply a need and not be considered a 
possession. And as a small garment does not fit a big man, nor a 
full-size garment a little one, but what is made to the measure of 
each is serviceable and becoming: so all other things as well, bed, 
bedding, warm covering, footwear, ought to be for the use of him 
who really has need of them, and not for anyone’s possession. For 
an injured man uses a remedy, not one who is whole; and it is not 
the luxurious man, but he who needs relaxation, who is the better 
for things meant to relieve the body. 
2. Tur Superior. Since, however, men’s dispositions vary, and not 
all judge alike what is needful, so, to avoid the disorder that would 
arise if each lived as he pleased, one must be chosen to rule the 
others, who in prudence, stability and strictness of life is acknow- 
ledged to excel the rest: so that all, by imitating him, may share 
his virtue. For when a number of portrait-painters are copying the 
features of one face, all the pictures will resemble one another, 
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because they are taken from one original; and if many characters 
are modelled upon one, its virtue shines out in them all. And when 
one is set over the rest, there will be an end of private inclinations. 

Obedience. At once they must all conform to the Superior’s will; 
they must obey the Apostle’s command, bidding every soul be 
subject to the higher powers, for they that resist secure their own 
condemnation (Rom. 13, 1, 2). But true and perfect obedience of 
subjects to their Superior is shown in this, that they not only refrain 
from what is unfitting at the Superior’s advice, but they do not even 
do what is praiseworthy without his approval. For self-control and 
all bodily discipline have a certain utility; yet if anyone follows his 
cwn impulses and does as he pleases without regard to his Superior’s 
counsel, he will have sinned rather than have done well. He who 
resists authority, resists God’s ordinance; and obedience has a 
greater reward than the most effectual self-discipline. 

Mutual Charity. Each must show that same charity to the rest, 
which a man has by nature for every member of his own body, 
seeking the health of it all alike, since the pain of any member 
causes equal distress to the body. But just as in ourselves the pain 
of any sick member affects the whole body, although some members 
are more honourable than others (for we are not equally concerned 
about our eye and toe, even if the pain is the same); so, while each 
one should have an equal habit of sympathy and charity towards 
all who live in the Community, yet the more useful members, as 
is only right, should receive greater honour. And since they are 
altogether bound to love one another in equal measure, it is wrong 
there should exist in the Community any private ties of blood or 
fellowship. For whoever loves one above the rest, convicts him- 
self of having no perfect love towards the rest. So then unseemly 
contention and private affection alike are to be banished from the 
Community: for contention gives rise to enmity, while from private 
affection and friendship spring suspicions and jealousies. For 
wherever impartiality is lost, there is a beginning and ground of 
envy and ill-will among those who are deprived of it. That is why 
we received a command from our Lord to imitate the goodness of 
him who makes the sun rise on good and bad alike (Matth. 5, 45). 
As then God gives the light to all men to share in common, so 
those who imitate God must shed a common and equal radiance 
of charity on all. For where charity is lacking, hatred will surely 
take its place. But if, as John tells us, God is charity, hatred must 
needs be the devil. Therefore he who has charity, has God; and 
he who has hatred fosters the devil in himself. On this account, 
all must have charity for all, without difference of degree or kind: 
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yet such honour as is due must be paid to each. And as regards 
charity, among those who are thus united, natural relationship will 
count for nothing. Even if one is by nature brother, or son, or 
daughter of another, this tie of blood must not be a ground for 
greater affection between these relatives than towards the rest. For 
whoever thus follows nature, is self-condemned; he has not wholly 
abandoned nature, but is still ruled by the flesh. 

Right Use of Speech. Speech that is unprofitable and arises 
unseasonably from intercourse with others, must be forbidden. But 
whatever is profitable for souls, this only may be spoken of: and 
indeed, those who have permission for speech should speak of such 
profitable things, but with moderation and at fitting times. And in 
the case of an inferior, he should wait for the Superior’s permission. 
But whisperings, and stealthy speeches, and communication by 
signs, must all be disallowed: since whispering makes one suspect 
slander, and sign-language is evidence to one’s brother of some 
secret mischief. Such things give rise to hatred and suspicion. But 
when there is need for conversation with others, one must speak 
in the tone of voice required: lower when conversing with someone 
near at hand, more loudly when addressing someone at a distance. 
There must be no one in the Community so overbearing as to speak 
in a loud and threatening tone when giving orders or advice. —But 
let there be no quitting the monastery, apart from such excursions 
as are commanded and necegsary. 

Communities of Women. Since not only Communities of men 
exist, but also of Virgins, all those-matters which have been men- 
tioned are to apply to both. Yet one thing must be noted: that life 
among women demands a fuller and more uncommon measure of 
decorum: more effectual poverty, silence, obedience, and sisterly 
love, with strictness as regards leaving the monastery, caution in 
meeting together, mutual affection and avoidance of private friend- 
ships. For in all these things the life of Virgins has need to be 
regulated with greater care. 

Superior and Subject. She who has charge of their discipline 
should not make the Sisters’ pleasure her aim, nor by gratifying 
them seek for popularity; but she must show herself always grave, 
and worthy of fear and reverence. For let-her know that she herself 
will have to account to God for whatever offences are committed in 
the Community. And no one in the ranks of the Community should 
seek from the Superior what is pleasant, but what is helpful and 
serviceable; nor must she question what is ordered: for such a habit 
paves the way for rebellion and follows on it. But as we have 
received our Lord’s commandments without inquiry, since we know 
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that all Scripture is inspired of God and profitable (2 Tim. 3, 16), 
so the Sisterhood must receive the Superior’s commands without 
distinction; carrying out with alacrity all that is enjoined, with no 
sadness or constraint, that their obedience may have its reward. 
And not only should they accept what they are taught in matters 
of discipline, but even when their teacher forbids them to fast, or 
advises them to take nourishing food, or suggests any other relax- 
ation as need requires, they should accomplish all alike, believing 
that whatever she says is for them the law. 

External Relations. When any necessary business has unavoid- 
ably to be spoken of, either with some man, or with anyone respon- 
sible or who could be of service in the matter, it is for the Superior 
herself to speak. And one or two of the Sisters should be with her: 
such that by their manner of life and years they may safely be 
seen and spoken with. But if one of these has some useful suggestion 
to make, she should submit it to the Superior; and anything that 
has to be said, should be said by her. 


SO NG ESE 


A CARMELITE LAY INSTITUTE 


OST of those trying to lead a life of Christian perfec- 
tion in the world model their spiritual life on one or 
other of the religious Orders, following its spirit and 
finding in the ideals of the religious family to which 
they have attached themselves, if only by ties of 
atiection and reverence, an encouragement, an in- 
spiration and a spiritual strength. It is, then, in no 
way surprising that the new lay institutes, brought into being in their 
present form by the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater published 
in March, 1947, should in some cases grow up under the aegis and 
protection of one of the older monastic Orders. 

Some ten kilometres beyond Carpentras in a rather isolated part 
of Provence stands the house of Our Lady of Life. The valley is cleft 
in two by a rocky spur about 300 feet high against which the bold, 
clearly-defined contours of the fortified church of Venasque stand 
out; to the right lies the valley of the Axle, turning inwards, to the 
left that of the Nesque which tapers until it terminates in picturesque 
gorges. The rather abrupt slopes of the mountains are crowned with 
sharp ridges of rock. The landscape is austere—it would be almost 
harsh if the dull yellow of the rocks and the green of the pine, olive 
and evergreen oak did not in the warmth of the light of morning, 
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give an impression of softness and clarity; if the air were not per- 
fumed with the scent of thyme and lavender and if the fields (watered 
by irrigation) were not luxuriant with their green crops and fruit. 
On the left, about 150 yards from the road, on the further bank of 
the Nesque, a stone cross is discerned among the trees and one 
glimpses buildings beyond. Such is the setting of Our Lady of Lite. 
A long path leads down to it. An esplanade for pilgrims stretches 
in front of the chapel which has been a shrine of Our Lady for many 
centuries. Old documents relate that St Sitirein, bishop of Venasque, 
the capital of Comtal-Venaissin (the Venaissin) as long ago as the 
6th century, had a chapel built here in the valley at the foot of the 
rock on which his episcopal city stood. It would seem that the place 
was shown him by balls of fire which fell from heaven as he was 
praying to Our Lady as Mater Creatoris. The chapel is almost bare. 
At the entrance is the tombstone of Bohetius bishop of Carpentras 
(or Venasque) in the 6th century; the piety and gratitude of past 
ages have covered the walls of the chapel with ex-votos, for the most 
part crude, grouped together to commemorate the countless miracles 
wrought there by our Lady. Over the Renaissance altar is enthroned 
the Mater Vitae, Our Lady of Life, a Blessed Virgin whose image 
conveys something of manly strength softened by kindliness. Adja- 
cent to the church on the right is what remains of the former convent 
of the Minims, the guardians of the shrine until the Revolution; 
to the left is a scrubby garden; over towards the hill the convent 
is protected by a building, recently restored, which with its thirty 
cells, we recognise as the new monastery of the Institute. Everything 
around is either very old or retains an appearance of solidity, of 
rusticity, of poverty. On the hill slopes behind stretch the olive trees, 
the pine groves, and then the evergreen oak, the holly bushes, 
covering a wide expanse, the solitude of which is disturbed but 
rarely—by a shepherd or someone shooting game. One might imagine 
oneself on the very roof of the world. Above the olive trees, about 
300 feet up the hill, yet in sight of the convent, are a number of 
‘hermitages’, cells for those who wish to make a day’s retreat or to 
enjoy a brief period of complete solitude. 

The Institute is affiliated to the Carmelite Order and consists of 
a number of the Order’s women tertiaries. 1t will perhaps be recalled 
that the Carmelite tertiary rule itself is severe. Its ideal is a union 
of the soul with God more intimate than that between the window 
and the ray of sunlight or the coal and the fire. The means chosen 
to attain such an end include a vow of obedience, a vow of chastity 
according to one’s state, the daily recital of Office, practice of mental 
prayer and of the presence of God, silence, a monthly recollection 
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day, and days of fasting and abstinence not binding upon ordinary 
Catholics.t ‘Lhe members of the Institute lead at trst a Carmelite 
community lite: mental prayer in silence, recitation of the Divine 
Ottice in choir, nocturnal prayer three times weekly, take up a good 
deal ot the day. he remainder is equally divided between household 
tasks (and gardening) and intellecvual work in one’s cell. The spiri- 
tual teaching is that of St John of the Cross, St Teresa, and St 
Teresa of Lisieux. All that is permitted as religious habit is a black 
veil worn indoors and a full cloak worn for community exercises, 
in some sort the modern form of the ample cowl which the monks 
still use to put on over their working clothes when they go to choir. 

The community includes subjects from every sort of milieu. The 
superior has been a professor of philosophy. Others are secondary 
school mistresses, teachers in country schools, welfare workers, 
nurses, a doctor, Domestic Science instructors, others again . with 
no profession or even without clearly-marked aptitudes. After two 
years’ training in the monastery, each member returns, under certain 
safeguards, to the exercise of her profession. ‘his has enabled them 
to influence all milieux, including those inaccessible to a religious 
in her habit. 

The training which is given is for the contemplative life. The two 
years’ stay is designed to effect a permanent attachment to super- 
natural realities, to make people realise, actually and in a practical 
manner, the divine presence within them. Such a realisation is 
usually painful. The solitude which appears so attractive to an out- 
sider means considerable suffering for those who surrender them- 
selves to it. It yields up its treasure, that is, a living realisation of 
the presence of God, only through an interior aridity and sense of 
utter helplessness which are accompanied by impressions and reac- 
tions often most painful. This work in the soul is regarded by the 
Institute as essential because it is the indispensable basis of the 
apostolate. It is never sacrificed and the principal provisions of the 
Constitutions are so framed as to aim at its increasing perfection 
during the whole of life. Thus when a member returns to the world 
after her two years’ formation, the most important obligation im- 
posed on her is that of two hours’ daily mental prayer; and during 
45 days each year (of which 30 must be consecutive) she has to 
return to the monastery, one unbroken year in every twelve being 
spent there too. Everyone receives, too, a practical training and is 
expected to take part in all household tasks, not excluding the most 
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menial. The Institute considers that those women who are exclusively 
intellectual or who are unable to attend to anything which is not 
technically religious have lost much of their value. It does not care 
to receive into its family either those who can only discuss and 
criticise, nor those who are always troubled about their states of soul. 
Each must learn to give her consecrated service as circumstances— 
often completely unforeseen—demand. 

The training is completed by an interchange of views on the 
methods of the apostolate. Outside people with interesting experi- 
ences of apostolic work to relate are also invited to participate in 
Such an interchange. Several professors from near-by universities 
come to Our Lady of Life for regular visits. Thus for all the strictness 
and austerity of the ‘solitude’, as we may term it, the door is in no 
way closed against anything which might enlarge one’s mental out- 
look or which might afford firsthand knowledge of the needs of the 
apostolate. 

No special work is undertaken by the Institute as a whole; its aim 
is rather to be a living witness to the existence of God, to his inner 
life, to the supernatural riches which he offers to all. Its outlook may 
perhaps be summed up in the words of the prophet Elias: ‘The Lord 
God of Hosts in whose presence I stand is living. I am consumed 
by the flame of his zeal’. 

The transition to the activity of the apostolate after two years of 
silence and solitude needs delicate adjustment. Each member is very 
carefully watched at this period of her religious life. If necessary 
longer and more frequent periods of return to the monastery are 
arranged. It may even be necessary for a sister to change her work 
in the world for a time. Such changes, however, if necessary, are 
so arranged that they do not interfere with anyone’s immediate 
specialisation in the form of apostolate for which she seems to have 
most aptitude and attraction, nor are they allowed to deprive her 
of the facilities for acquiring her necessary professional diplomas 
if she has not these already. The Institute has student welfare 
workers, students at the University, and in Domestic Science, etc. 
Members take no definite engagement towards the Institute until 
they have made trial of at least one year’s practical apostolate. 
Experience has shown most clearly that it is in their loyalty and 
faithfulness to the Institute through this change from a monastic 
life of much solitude to contemplative life in the world issuing in 
the apostolate, and vice-versa, that souls become detached and make 
progress, each discovering her true level in the interplay in which, 
despite the inevitable vicissitudes, contemplation and action find 
mutual sustenance and support. 
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The ideals of the Institute of Our Lady of Light would seem 
particularly suited to the needs of the present time, an age whose 
great sutfering—though for the most part it does not know it—is the 
want of God. Is not the craze for existentialism an indication of the 
suffering of a generation which has lost the sense of the infinite? 
Clearly atheistic and materialist ideologies cannot be fought with 
intellectual weapons alone. The great apostolic work of Christendom 
in early times was wrought by those whose testimony to the truth 
was a real, living witness, brimming over with life; such were St 
John, St Paul, St Augustine, to whom the Institute looks, after 
Christ and his Mother, for inspiration. Its hope is that its members 
may become like the Christians of the first centuries whose living 
faith stemmed the tide of paganism, Christians to whom theological 
discussion on the twofold nature of Christ, for instance, or on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, with its consequent deepening of faith, 
were matters of paramount importance because they were living the 
Christian life down to its very roots in the life of the Trinity. 

The initial members of the Institute came to the monastery of 
Our Lady of Life, with no more resources than the manifest pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin and the archbishop’s encouraging 
blessing, in 1932. During the seventeen years or so which have 
since elapsed, they have sought to live their ideal and to form a 
group which shall be its embodiment. Trials and difficulties have 
not been wanting, a necessary purification if the Institute is to be 
lasting. Despite the obscurity in which the group has preferred 
to remain until such time as it should be canonically established, 
vocations have come freely and spontaneously and the Institute 
now numbers 40. The members began to feel, some two or three 
years ago, that the fundamental problems which they had had to 
~ face were now solved and that the time had come to give to both 
the ideal and its organisation a permanent shape by drawing up 
written constitutions in legal form. This, then, has now been done 
and as the constitutions are the fruit of experience and codify an 
organisation already in actual existence, they at once received the 
necessary approval. The Carmelite Institute of Our Lady of Life 
was among the first lay institutes to which the Holy See has given 
its approval since the publication of the Apostolic Constitution 
Provida Mater in 1947. 

Anyone attracted by this particular form of self-dedication to God 
is invited to make a short stay at the monastery, and those desiring 
further information should write to Madame la Supérieure de Notre 
Dame de Vie, Venasque (Vaucluse), France. 

Adapted from the French by K.P. 
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THE SPIRIT OF-ST VINCENTSDE PAUL 


BY 
JosEPpH LEONARD, C.M. 


@ HEN I was told I should have the honour of 
speaking to you today I thought I would like 
to submit for your consideration some thoughts 
on the spirit that animated St Vincent de Paul 
and inspired the works associated with his 
name. He was, as you know, proclaimed to be, 

and constituted, the patron of all Catholic associations of charity 
throughout the world by Pope Leo XIII. But he is, I venture to 
think, in a special way your patron. It is not perhaps generally 
known that, when he instituted the Confraternities of Charity, he 
established them for both men and women. The ladies of 17th- 
century France seem to have had both more energy and indepen- 
dence than the men, for, whilst their confraternities flourished and 
still flourish, those of the men were soon absorbed into a body that 
came to be known as the Company of the Blessed Sacrament which, 
a few years after St Vincent’s death, was suppressed, on alleged 
political grounds, by Mazarin. 

It was not until the 19th century that a Confraternity of Charity, 
such as was envisaged by St Vincent de Paul, was established by 
Frederic Ozanam, who was guided and aided in the work by one of 
the saint’s daughters, Sister Rosalie. 

I have been led to speak of the spirit of St Vincent by re-reading 
a sermon preached in the church of St Joachim, Rome, in December, 
1938, by our Holy Father Pius XII, who was then Cardinal Pacelli. 
This panegyric is, I think, the best short life of the saint to be had, 
and that for two reasons: In the first place it is based on a full and 
intimate knowledge of the results of the most recent historical 
researches into the life of St Vincent and, in the second, it reveals 
a profound and heartfelt sympathy with the soul and spirit of your 
great patron. 

The sermon is an exquisite commentary on, and development of, 
a text taken from the fifth chapter of St Paul’s epistle to the Gala- 
tians: ‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh by charity’. In the open- 
ing paragraph of the sermon the Pope says: ‘He was a man in whom 
faith in Christ supernaturalised a natural tenderness of soul, in whom 
the charity of Christ stimulated faith, and in whom faith and charity 
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combine to conquer evil by good, and to work miracles for the relief 
of every human calamity and misery. The sun of his intellect is his 
faith, and the flame of his will is his love: two virtues, light and 
heat, which made him a hero of action on earth who was afterwards 
to pour down the rays of his goodness from heaven, not like a 
wandering planet, but like a fixed star whose beneficent light shines 
over the entire universe’. If I were asked to say what, in my opinion, 
were the truths of this faith which were most deeply impressed on 
the mind and heart of St Vincent de Paul, I think I would say, in 
the first place, the truth that all human beings are the children of 
God. With God there is no respect of persons: ‘neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek or barbarian, bond or free’. All of them have been 
created by him; each of them is made in his image. He makes no 
exception on grounds of age or sex, or colour, or race or nationality. 
And, in the second place, I would say the truth that all men are 
likewise the brethren of Jesus Christ. He is the Word made flesh, 
the only begotten Son of God, the perfect image and likeness of God. 
We are God’s children, made in his image; he is our brother. He is 
the head of a body of which we are the members, and it was to the 
poor suffering members of this body that the heart of St Vincent 
went out. 

Now Vincent de Paul was a man not only of great heart but of 
ereat intellect, and he was certainly not a sentimentalist. He had 
no illusions about the poor. He had indeed a most varied and exten- 
sive knowledge of poverty in all its forms. He knew what he used 
to call the ‘bashful poor’, those who had fallen on evil days and 
preferred to starve at home rather than beg for their bread on the 
streets. He was well acquainted with Irish, English and Scotch 
refugees, who had fled from the persecution of their religion by 
~ Cromwell. He had to deal with thousands of refugees from Lorraine, 
Picardy and Champagne who had sought refuge in Paris from the 
rapacity and cruelty of the armies that had invaded these provinces. 
It is well for us to remember that he lived through one of the most 
frightful struggles that ever devastated Europe, the thirty years’ 
war, which lasted from 1618-48, and which was, in some respects 
at least, even more cruel and terrible than the modern world wars. 
He was moreover brought into the closest contact with criminals 
of all classes, with convicts, thieves, assassins and bandits, as well 
as with professional beggars, swindlers and prostitutes. He saw 
quite clearly and he even sometimes said that many of these poor 
people were filthy, physically repulsive and suffering from loath- 
some diseases, that they were dishonest, drunken, hypocritical and 
ungrateful, but to use his own phrase, that is one side of the medal; 
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turn it and, with the eyes of faith, you see that each of these 
wretched creatures is stamped with the image of God and is a 
brother of Jesus Christ. 

Furthermore, he believed that God so loved the world as to give 
us his only-begotten Son, that this Son so loved men as to lay down 
his life for them, and that he had given them a new commandment 
to love one another as he had loved them. Accordingly Vincent de 
Paul spent his life in putting, with God’s help, that faith into 
practice, in showing that his was the faith that liveth by charity, 
that was inspired and vivified by love. 

Christ said that he had been sent to bring good news to the poor, 
to tell them they were the children of God and his brethren. He 
went about doing good, feeding the hungry, healing the sick, seeking 
out the lost sheep. He came, as he said, not to rule but to serve, 
and St Vincent accepted this teaching literally. He too would serve 
the poor in soul and body, and in the spirit with which Christ served 
them. Accordingly he looked -on the poor as his masters and he 
taught his disciples, both men and women, priests, laymen and 
Sisters of Charity that they must always look on the poor as their 
masters. When one comes to think of it, surely this is a surprising 
attitude. And yet he adopted it and did not think there was any- 
thing wonderful about it. It was simply the teaching of Jesus Christ 
as set forth in the Gospels. He insisted that to serve the poor is 
not only a duty but a privilege, and that those who were in a position 
to do so, because they were endowed with wealth or ability or both, 
should be most grateful to God for this privilege. That is the lesson 
of charity he taught not only his priests and sisters but the men and 
women who formed the Confraternity of Charity, some of whom 
were members of the most illustrious families of France at the height 
of its greatest temporal glory. ‘The poor are your masters: thank 
God you are allowed to serve them’. 

What steps were they to take to fulfil this duty, to exercise this 
privilege? First of all they were to wait until God had shown them 
the way. He was never tired of insisting that they were to rely on 
divine Providence. The word he uses is ‘abandon’, for which it is 
difficult to find an English equivalent. It does not exactly mean 
abandonment; self-surrender is more akin to the idea he wished to 
convey. It may be compared to the attitude of a child that holds 
its father’s hand and is cheerfully prepared to go wherever its father 
may lead. It is expressed in two lines of Cardinal Newman’s poem, 
Lead, kindly light: ‘I do not ask to see the distant scene: one step 
enough for me’. 

Needless to say, such an attitude sometimes provoked protest from 
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the ardent and the zealous. Some of the Ladies of Charity said: 
How good he is, how holy, but oh! how slow’. And yet he could not 
be forced to move a step forward until he believed that God was 
leading him and that he was doing his will. He had a profound 
conviction not only of the goodness of God but of his majesty, and 
. it was to this feeling, I think, that his apparent reluctance to embark’ 
on a particular undertaking was due. Kut once he was convinced 
that God was leading, then nothing could hold him back. There 3s 
something not merely heroic but awe-inspiring in the pertinacity 
with which he calmly continued to carry on, in the face of opposi- 
tion, grievous losses and disasters, every charitable work he had 
once undertaken. 

To spend a very long life in acting consistently on such a principle 
calls for a heroic degree of self-abnegation. There is one aspect of 
this renunciation of self to which I should like to draw your atten- 
tion for a moment. Vincent de Paul was not, I think, a man who 
was naturally inclined to rejoice when confronted with difficulties, 
or eager to encounter and overcome opposition. He was by tempera- 
ment averse from conflict, ready to meet others even more than 
hali-way. But when the interests of God were at stake, his courage 
never faltered. There is not, I think, a single one of the works of 
charity he established that did not meet with opposition. And what 
is more, this opposition proceeded not only from worldly-minded 
men and women but on many occasions from upright, conscientious, 
good Christians. Yet he never wavered; never ceased from his 
labours, but at the same time, never did he attribute base or un- 
worthy motives to those who opposed him or ceased to treat them 
with courtesy and charity. 

All that I have been saying was summed up in a letter of four 
~ lines which he wrote to a layman who was also a member of his 
Congregation. This was John Barreau, who, before he joined St 
Vincent, had been a lawyer. He was sent by St Vincent to Algiers 
to act as French consul there. His primary duty was to collaborate 
with a priest of the Congregation in promoting the spiritual welfare 
of the thousands of Christian slaves in the galleys or in the convict 
hulks of Algeria. He had also to look after their temporal welfare 
and his position was no sinecure for he was imprisoned three times 
by the Bey of Algiers, bastinadoed on one occasion and otherwise 
tortured on another. Writing to Barreau on the 4th December, 1648, 
just two hundred and ninety years to the day before our Holy Father 
preached his panegyric already referred to, he said: “We cannot 
better assure our eternal happiness than by living and dying in the 
service of the poor, between the arms of divine Providence, in the 
practice of self-renunciation that we may follow Jesus Christ’. 
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CHURCHES, THEIR PLan AND FurnisHING. By Peter F. Anson. With 
illustrations by the Author. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, U.S.A.; $6.50.) : 
To build a church even remotely ‘correct’ one has to observe 

dozens of rubrics and innumerable decisions of the Sacred Con- 

gregation of Rites. Which is just another indication that we live in 

a rather complicated age, even ecclesiastically speaking. If we add 

the terrifying technicalities of construction and the bewildering 

possibilities of furnishing, it will be seen that no one may—though 
far too many do—begin the building of a church light-heartedly. 

Mr Anson has taken pity on the woebegone post-war parish priest 

who has nothing but his ignorance and an empty purse with which 

to begin his church, and although he (the author) can do nothing to 
fill the one, he has competently, wittily, entertainingly, brought 
relief to the other. Ploughing through the undergrowth of rubrical 
law with the expert guidance of Mgr Croft-Fraser, surveying the 
whole amazing field of ecclesiastical art from the Roman basilica 
to the latest ferro-concrete school, this time with Fr Reinhold 
supplying an occasionally atonal obbligato in the footnotes, and 
adding (if you don’t mind the mixing of the metaphors) a top 
dressing of history, not to mention the lavish illustration of it all 
by the author’s brush, Mr Anson presents, in all the panoply of 

American format, this fascinating guide to the planning and building 

of churches. 

The title igs a little ambitious and I am not sure but that the 
practical architect (if there is such a person) would not derive 
less than he bargained for when laying out six and a half Marshall- 
Aid dollars for the book. Oh, there are plans, beautiful ones, but 
there is nothing here about strains and thrusts and the unpredictable 
effects of ferro-concrete and acoustics. Still, no doubt all that forms 
part of the kindergarten course in architects’ institutes. And of 
course Mr Anson can be, and is, practical about details in the con- 
struction of altars, or where to put the organ and in making hope- 
less pleas to church furnishers to make sensible candlesticks (how 
we agree!). Yet I feel the approach to church-building in this book 
is a shade aesthetical, and of a particular period. Mr Anson has a 
nostalgic weakness for Rood Screens and the Spikes that went 
with them. And that is where Fr Reinhold comes in. Although he 
is not as carefree as when he romps through the pages of Orate 
Fratres,-for footnotes, by definition, I suppose, cannot provide 
elbow-room, yet he supplies the astringent at just the right moment 
and stifles Mr Anson’s longings for the flesh-pots of Old Mother 
Damunable. 

The whole book is really a remarkable feat, a summary of the 
history, art and rubrics of the Christian Church, accurate, on the 
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whole balanced, easily and attractively written. We are afraid we 
do not agree with Mr Anson on this ‘mysticity’ business concerning 
the Christian altar. Real evidence for the curtaining of altars all 
round is hard to come by and the Roman tradition, at any rate, is 
all in favour of publicity. The arrangement of the pictures and the 
letterpress is very often confusing. Sometimes one hag to leap over 
a barrage of full-page illustrations to find the continuation of the 
story. The grouping of all the pictures at the end of each chapter 
would have been preferable. The system of references to notes at 
the end of the chapters is not always easy to understand; one looks 
to the note for evidence to support a statement in the text that 
needs supporting and one gets only a general sort of reference. The 
whole book is a little over-complicated in its arrangement. The 
drawing of that noble church, the Birmingham Oratory, is quite 
misleading, and the one of St Monica’s, Bootle, fails to suggest 
the delicate textures of the altar and its surroundings. In the cap- 
tion underneath the picture of St Mary’s, Derby, there is a curious 
omission of Cardinal Wiseman’s name. 

It would be ungracious, too, to suggest that the author hag 
attempted too much, though there is undoubtedly an embarras de 
richesses here, and if he has matter enough for three books, it is 
not to be suggested that people will normally buy three books on 
the subject. In any case, Mr Anson has laid down the essentials 
of the business and has asked and answered the right questions: 
What is a church? What is an altar? What are vestments? In the 
midst of the multitudinous details, ranging from the shape of a 
church to the length of an amice (not forgetting such minor ques- 
tions as to whether it is lawful to use a piano in church) he has 
kept a single mind. The nature and dignity of Christian worship 
control ail his treatment of details. While showing some leaning 
to certain forms, he has stamped on the miserable myth that a 
church must be built in one or other of the historical styles. His 
~ tenderness for period pieces which he views with a detached humour 
and his wise sentiments about the ‘modernisation’ of such churches 
are entirely right. . 

The whole book is a joy and it is an experience to have read it. 
Curt captions season the quite civilised drawings—under a horrible 
modern French altar we read, ‘An outstanding example of dis- 
regard of rubrics’—and the witty juxtaposition of the Beauty and 
the Beast, without comment, forms a piquant contrast to the serene 
flow of the text. One thing is certain, if the rubrics of the Church 
were observed and such books as Mr Anson’s read, our churches 
would be, if not irreproachable Things of Beauty, then certainly 
not the Chambers of Horrors they so often are. 

J. D. CRICHTON. 
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Das SakraMENt and ABENDMAHL UND Messe. Both by Hans 

Asmussen. (Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart.) 

Eruéste Menscaricukeit. By Dr Marianus Vetter, O.P. (Herder, 

Vienna.) 

Amongst the many pernicious habits which we Catholics are in- 
clined to fall into (and which constitute no mean part of Dr Asmus- 
sen’s difficulties with Rome) one frequently notices the failure to 
realise that grace is gratis. One can scarcely imagine a more effective 
_ way of overcoming the habit than to read these two books by As- 
mussen. Not that he has much to say specifically on the subject ot 
grace; it is simply that one cannot avoid asking oneself. after reading 
them, why is it that some of us who show so little conformity to 
Christ have been given the Faith whilst Asmussen remains a 
Lutheran, in spite of his reverence and his scrupulous fairness 
towards Rome? For there can have been few Lutheran publications 
so tactful and understanding in their treatment of Rome, and few 
in which the reader retains such an attractive impression of the 
author’s personality. The opening section on ‘the Sacrament as a 
sign’ has certainly helped one Catholic to see the implications of 
‘the Sacrament as a sign’ in a fresh light. But the whole of this 
pamphlet on what a sacrament does is extremely valuable and will 
act as a powerful incentive to Christ-like relationships between our- 
selves and our separated brethren, not least because Asmussen 
insists strongly that it is his deep attachment to his own church, and 
not despair of it, which causes him to look towards Catholics for 
their co-operation. 

His second pamphlet consists of a commentary upon the En- 
cyclical, Mediator Dei, and follows upon the same lines as the first; 
the difficulties are not slurred over, but, in comparison with the 
area of agreement, they are made to appear by no means insuperable. 
Incidentally the remarks on pp. 82 and 35 seem to indicate that the 
Karl Barth season is drawing to its close with prospects of that minor 
prophet being relegated to the Minor League; nowadays one cannot 
help thinking that he is threatening the fish with a flood, especially 
since he cannot even see the flood when it only encompasses a Hun- 
garian Cardinal. 

If there is any criticism to be made about the general lines of 
Asmussen’s pamphlets it is that he treats attitudes as dogmas and 
vice-versa. (‘Taking a leaf out of the Asmussen book we should say 
that this is a Protestant habit and one which has become familiar 
to English Catholicism in the phrase, ‘We must take existentialism 
[or Lubac, or Sartre, etc.] seriously’. This phrase is, of course, an 
imperative; one cannot argue about imperatives; one simply obeys 
or disobeys, and there is nothing more to it.) The criticism is relevant 
because Asmussen points to differences in their attitudes towards the 
Mass on the part of Bartmann and Schmaus as if these differences 
displayed a rift in Catholic teaching. But it is precisely the fact that 
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such differences can be tolerated within sternly defined limits; and 
that they are patiently thrashed out during the course of centuries 
by theologians who are striving to think with the mind of the 
Church, which marks off Catholicism from Protestantism. To find 
how Catholicism and Protestantism differ in this way without 
delving into dogmatics (in other words, to appreciate the two atmo- 
spheres) one need only turn to Father Vetter’s meditations upon 
how the Spirit renews the face of the earth. ‘Love’, ‘Peace’, ‘Joy’, 
‘Patience’, etc., these are Father Vetter’s themes. They are not 
new themes, nor do they lcad to any great, critical, and original, 
standpoints. Occasionally a chapter brings home to the reader some 
aspect of our life in the Spirit which previously he had failed to 
appreciate—perhaps, for instance, the chapter on God’s patience in 
dealing with us—but on the whole these meditations contain nothing 
startling, or nothing more startling than the source whence they are 
drawn, God’s Word. That is why they make excellent spiritual 
reading for those who, first shocked by their own sinfulness on Good 
Friday and then divinely surprised on Easter Sunday, find it difficult 
to be startled at this late hour by the pronouncements of crisis theo- 
logy. Catholics and Lutherans do breathe different atmospheres at 
present, but not, one prays, for always. 
Donautp NICHOLL. 


JacoB BornMeE (1575-1624). Studies in his Life and Teaching. By 
Hans L. Martensen . (1808-1884), Primate Bishop of Denmark. 
Translated from the Danish by T. Rhys Evans. New revised 
edition. With notes and appendices by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A. 
Foreword by Canon Peter Green, D.D. (Rockliffe; 21s.) 

If the many books now being published on the Gnostic heresies, 
the ‘devil’ literature and the best-selling novels on the problem of 
sin and evil are indicative of public taste, this fresh appearance of 
_an old account of their origins should find a ready public. Although 
Boehme’s unique and colourful theories are quite unacceptable to 
Catholics they seem to arouse interest in other quarters. Berdyaevy, 
who considered Boehme to be ‘the greatest mystic of all times’, was 
of late years greatly influenced by his thought. Mr Hobhouse, him- 
self a Quaker, testifies to Anglican and Quaker interest in him. 

Boehme, whose system is complex beyond belief, was himself a 
simple soul. He was a Silesian cobbler, a Lutheran, peaceful, pious, 
a great reader of the Bible. In 1600, fascinated by sunlight falling 
on a pewter dish, he fell into some sort of religious rapture or trance, 
from which he recovered saying that he had seen things too wonder- 
ful to relate. Some years later, after a simlar experience, came the 
urge to write down what he had seen. Hence came the Aurora or 
Morning Redness and later with outside help several weighty tomes 
which were published despite persecution from religious and civil 
authorities. 
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The complexity of his writings may be guessed when we realise 
that he claimed that the ‘centres’ of God and of Nature were opened 
to him. In a flash of illumination he saw into the innermost being 
of the Godhead, of heaven and hell, the earth, sin, mankind, judg- 
ment and more besides. Explanations and speculations upon these 
are inextricably mixed with asides and exhortations to the reader. 
Good round curses on pastors and devils combine with prayers for 
illumination and humility. His cramped style flavoured with 
alchemical and astrological terms does not make Boehme easy read- | 
ing. He is nevertheless not without charm. His genuine piety and 
humility edify us, his love of flowers, his descriptions of angels and 
their activities are delightful. Turning his pages we have almost the 
sense of being out of doors, in deep forests shaken by tempests or 
in green and blossoming meadows. 

Volumes of Boehme translated into English gave great support 
to the early Quakers and to William Law who assisted with the first 
complete edition of 1764. This was the work which influenced 
William Blake so powerfully. Few today would plough through these 
four great volumes. Those interested can read the excellent life of 
Boehme and precis of his teachings written by Bishop Martensen 
in 1883. It is this classic which Stephen Hobhouse has revised with 
notes and comments, as a companion to his William Law. 

It is difficult to condense Boehme’s teaching. Fundamentally he 
believed in the necessity of contrasts in order to have life and mani- 
festation. ‘In Yea and Nay all thing consist’. God himself arises 
from an Ungrund or groundlessness in the depth of his own nature, 
through the clash of dark, primal Will or Wrath (the Father) and 
Light (the Son). These though essentially opposed meet and mingle 
(the Holy Ghost). This process is simultaneous and eternal, and is 
‘not to be understood in any creaturely manner of Time and Space’. 
It takes place in a darkness beyond the human distinctions of good 
and evil, being and non-being. In Nature which forms the Contrary 
to the Godhead both wills operate. Boehme compares the dark Will 
to a sap which ‘boils up’ and seeks to extinguish the Light. Angels 
are entirely of the Light, devils of the Dark. According to which 
Will man develops, so will be his eternal lot. Lucifer who developed 
his Dark will is irredeemable. 

The process of the meeting of the Light and Dark principles are 
described by Boehme through seven stages involving, at first, anguish 
and strife. The idea of strife and tragedy at the heart of the God- 
head profoundly influenced Berdyaev. Bishop Martensen regarded 
it as heretical, although he believed that the idea of the Ungrund 
and the dark Will have a deep psychological truth if applied to 
man. Mr Hobhouse commits himself to neither opinion. He is quite 
aware that Catholics cannot accept this, though he is at pains to 
remind us several times that Baader (1765-1841), professor of 
philosophy at Munich, a ‘devout Roman Catholic’, was nevertheless 
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a whole-hearted follower of Boehme and preached him to his 
students. But Baader, whom Mr Hobhouse also calls a theosophist, 
was also opposed to the idea of an eternal hell, which he (and Mr 
Hobhouse) regarded as the great blot on Boehme’s teaching. Such 
was Baader’s ‘enlightened’ Catholicism. 

The doctrine of the Ungrund by no means exhausts Boehme’s 
speculations. There is scarcely on article of the Apostle’s Creed that 
he does not see in terms of Will and strife. Strained of most of its 
devotional and poetic contents and duly systematised by Martensen 
if makes clear if somewhat extraordinary reading. The book is 
pleasantly produced and Mr Hobhouse’s notes and comments are 
useful and clear. 

JANET CLEEVES. 


TERTULLIAN’S TREATISE AGAINST PRaAxEAs. The text edited, with an 
Introduction, Translation and Commentary, by Ernest Evans 
(Ses G Kes 218") 

Although eulogistic accounts of any work always lead to a certain 
caution, we feel we cannot withhold our admiration for Dr Evans’ 
book. Moreover his modesty prevents us from stressing deficiencies 
which he himself admits and explains. An edition and, even more 
valuable, a commentary on material of first importance handled with 
a scrupulous care all too seldom met with, deserve to claim atten- 
tion. They provide us with more than a presentation of the text— 
with what is really tantamount to a chapter in the history of doctrine. 
And for those who do not allow themselves to be discouraged by 
the austere form of a commentary which is almost literal, such a 
presentation represents the safest formula, the one richest in sug- 
gestions, if not the most complete. Henceforward it will be possible 
to utilise Tertullian’s important treatise without having to carve 
out a road for oneself before beginning. Lexicography, history, doc- 
- trine, nothing has been neglected. We cannot always agree with the 
author, but we owe him a great debt of gratitude for having given 
the material relative to any particular question in extenso. As Dr 
Evans has apparently decided to continue to give us the fruits of 
what has been the work of a lifetime, we have only one request: 
Could not this edition be followed by a complete index of the terms 
which figure in Tertullian’s text? Again, we wonder whether the use 
of a book like that by Paul Monceaux would not have led to greater 
exactitude in the approach to the Scripture quotations. It would be 
interesting to trace Tertullian’s theological language right back to the 
Greek, and the few suggestions which Dr Evans makes seem to us 
to indicate a fruitful line of approach. In any event, the present 
work deserves the greatest attention. Its accuracy does not give 
ground for hope that the author will find many imitators; it 1s none 
the less true that he has given a magnificent example. 

Henri DE RiEeDMATTEN, O.P. 
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First Steps IN THE Reticrous Lire. By Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp. 

(Mercier Press; 8s.6d.) 

This book comprises a number of conferences on the Religious 
Life, and is primarily intended for novices. Of course, it is the 
author’s hope that religious other than novices will read it, and 
with profit. What Fr Bernard Kelly says (he deliberately maintains 
not a literary but an oral form of expression) is clear and to the point. 
Indeed, the chapters have already been tested by being actually 
preached, at least in part. There are a number of advantages that 
accrue when an author keeps to the style of the spoken word in his 
work; e.g. there is a directness of approach and appeal, the theme 
or argument under consideration is expounded with patient clearness. 
But for the reader there is also one distinct disadvantage, viz. over- 
much repetition. This may not be so noticeable when matter is being 
preached, when the congregation depend on hearing and understand- 
ing the word as it is uttered. In a book, however, the call for repe- 
tition is not so great: the reader can always refer back and retrace 
what has previously been expounded. 

Fr Kelly’s treatment of Religious Life is not directly concerned 
with elucidating and developing the principles that underlie and 
inspire it. Rather has he set himself the task of dealing with 
Religious Life from a practical angle, to set forth in elementary form 
the practice of that life. Principles are taken for granted, or implied. 
In the counsel he proffers there is much that is worthy of attention. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


Where 1s toy Gop? By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. (Mercier Press; 
10s.6d.) 

The quest in life is the quest for Life, for him who is Way, Life 
and Truth, who alone can satisfy the longings of man’s heart. 
Christ came to give men life that was superabounding, and in his 
book Fr James gives a series of praverful meditations on the Incar- 
nation and its significance for mankind. Incorporated are chapters 
on the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, our Lady and St Francis. We 
welcome this, the third edition of the work, a reprint that is timely 
and opportune. 


TAY 


Marearet or Cortona. By Francois Mauriac, tr. by Barbara Wall. 

(Burns Oates; 9s. 6d.) 

This is the unusual biography of an unusual Saint. As the author 
tells us in his Preface, it was written during the enforced leisure 
of the years of the occunation of France, and some of the strain 
of that period has passed into the book—not to its disadvantage, 
for the 13th century Saint Margaret of Cortona was pre-eminently 
a Penitent Saint, and as such her character, even in her later years, 
lacked that serenity and peacefulness which we normally associate 
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with sanctity. While reading her life as Mauriac presents it, we 
can sympathise with the author’s feelings, who could not prevent 
himself from being ‘swayed, alternately, by the attraction or the 
irritation’ which she inspires. 

Margaret of Cortona was extraordinarily beautiful, a fact which 
probably contributed to the hatred of a jealous stepmother, and so 
it does not seem surprising that she should have fallen an easy 
prey to the flatteries of a young nobleman, whose mistress she was 
for nine years. At the end of this time her lover was murdered— 
and at once there arose before the eyes of her soul another Lover. 
It was one of those instantaneous conversions which know of no 
waverings. Henceforth her life became a wondrous pattern of super- 
human penance and heavenly contemplation, in which human rela- 
tionships—for example that to her son—were sacrificed in a way 
that would not be lawful but for a unique vocation, as was the 
case, too, with Angela de Foligno. Mauriac, while being justifiably 
repelled by this and other aspects of her penitential life, yet does 
full justice to its essentially supernatural inspiration. 

With the same understanding he treats her almost exclusive 
devotion to the Passion, that refuses to look beyond the Cross to the 
Resurrection and the glorious life of the Holy Trinity. It goes with- 
out saying that Mauriac, who is sometimes wholesomely provoca- 
tive, holds the reader’s interest from beginning to end. His work 
is another welcome addition to the modern French hagiographical 
books that make the Saints living people. The translation runs 
smoothly; the frontispiece is the reproduction of an interesting work 
by Gino Severini. 

H. C. Grakr 


Tue Story oF Matr Tatpor. By Malachy Gerard Carroll. (The 

Mercier Press; 8s.6d.) 

Matt’s sanctity was definitely pre-ACTU; not that he would 
have been against it. Although he did not attend his fellow- 
workmen’s strike meetings, he spent his savings helping their fami- 
lies. But Matt was of an eremitical nature. After his ‘conversion’ 
and abandonment of Guinness he lived by himself and spent all 
his time on works of charity and in prayer. He became foreman in 
a timber yard and used the old bills for noting down prayers etc. 
On one side: ‘J. L. Green. To timber purchased—42/6’, on the 
other, ‘Jesus, says Origen, is the Sun of Justice arising with the 
Spring of Grace upon our hearts’, He was a good workman and 
respected by his fellows, who often consulted him, ‘Matt's different’, 
they said, trying to express their intuition of his holiness. Yet. it 
was a difference rooted in ordinariness. He did not marry, but this 
was no part of a plan of his own. He was proposed to by a pious 
cook and replied that he would make a novena to see what God 
wished. He replied later that our Lady had told him not to marry. 
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This book is written in a popular dramatic style with a cascade 
of metaphors and Irish colloquialism—often very pointed and apt, 
sometimes sloppy. We think that the dramatisation and the very 
frequent spiritual developments from some word or action of Matt's 
are substantially true to the facts as they are known—and it un- 
doubtedly paints in the Dublin background clearly and colourtfully. 
It is a convincing description of sanctity, and a needed one. If the 
Church puts her seal on the holiness of this Irish ascetic (in the . 
true Celtic tradition with his chains and fasts—and the first to be 
canonised for how many centuries?), ‘The face of the common man 
will be lifted to him in heaven. The message of Nazareth—that 
master-message of Matt Talbot’s life—will be brought again before 
the world’. 

I would add a word of sorrow to see the Mercier Press, founded 
explicitly for the propagation of Truth, descending to the modern 
advertising habit of ‘boosting’ its authors in a way which is really 
not convincing. 

Joun M. Topp. 


Le MariaGe Curetien. By Chanoine Jacques Leclercq. (Casterman; 

n.p.) 

This is the second edition of a work characterised by exact theology 
and acute observation of human relationships. If there is nothing 
very new in it, the approach is interesting and refreshing. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the chapter on ‘L’amour affectif et charnel’, 
which displays an unusual appreciation of feminine needs in 
marriage. 

E.Q. 


Now ate ee Summer. By Francis Herlihy. (Clonmore & Reynolds; 
8s.6d. 

Any competent narrative of work in the mission fields must appeal 
to us, and Father Herlihy’s narrative is in every way satisfying. 
He is unobtrusive, proving himself an admirable guide in those 
far-away places where, in spite of opposition and hardship, so much 
has been done for God. The later chapters in the book, where the 
experienced missioner analyses the Japanese character and discusses 
the missionary prospects among the Japanese, are particularly 
illuminating. 

Looking back over his work in Korea, Father Herlihy concludes 
on a hopeful note. ‘I have dreamed of a summer’, he writes, ‘slowly 
awakening the fields that many died to sow, and surely driving 
pee long black from the Land of Morning Calm.’ May it indeed 

e so. 

Kieran Mutvey, O.P. 
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MepIevAL Monasteries aNp Minsters. By H. Ernest Roberts. 
forks 128.6d.) : 

The fact that much has been written of late on English monas- 
teries suggests that interest in this fascinating subject is still strong. 
Here we have a useful and pleasantly produced book with some 
attractive illustrations depicting the principal features of a monastic 
house. The book consists of a short introduction dealing with the 
various Religious Orders and the parts of a medieval monastery as 
illustrated by Chester, an unusually complete example. The remain- 
der of the text is devoted to county lists of England and Wales 
arranged alphabetically. As is almost inevitable in a work of this 
sort various inaccuracies may be detected. Horton, Dorset, though 
founded in Saxon times as an independent house, became a cell of 
Sherborne in the twelfth century. Bisham ‘Abbey’ is a medieval 
manor house which was quite distinct from the adjacent Austin 
Priory, of which nothing now survives above ground. The visitor to 
Thetford will find no traces of the Austin Friars’ house and the 
same applies to Wendling, Norfolk. On the other hand there are 
interesting remains of the Carmelite friaries at Burnham Norton 
and King’s Lynn, Norfolk, and extensive foundations at Hempton 
in the same county. At Mottisfont, Hampshire, the principal 
remains are those of the church and include the stone pulpitum 
in situ. As so often in non-Catholic publications relating to monas- 
teries it seems to be tacitly assumed that such institutions are 
entirely of the past and there is nothing to suggest that the same 
ways of life are in existence here today. It is surprising to find 
all reference to the Hospitallers and Templars omitted. Catholics 
will hardly be prepared to endorse the statement that ‘the Church 
has regained possession of’ Glastonbury. Jagat bp 


_Ler MystEre pE LA Grotre. By Pilamm. Premier Album de ‘La 
Bonne Nouvelle’. (Casterman; n.p.) 


AncELs at Homs. By Sister Mary Ansgar, O.P. (Bloomsbury Pub- 

lishing Co. ; n.p.) 

Le Mystére de la Grotte is the first of four books of “La Bonne 

Nouvelle’, told in pictures. It takes us from the Annunciation as 
far as the first miracle. This book from France, beautifully printed, 
makes a refreshing change from the usual run of children’s religious 
illustrations. A little reminiscent of Walt Disney perhaps, but none 
the worse for that if the child’s interest is aroused, as it surely will 
be by these imaginative and original pictures. 

Sister Mary Ansgar’s drawings, on the other hand, are very 
much what we are accustomed to, but they have a clean line and 


children will enjoy painting them to hang in their Pe ee v4 


‘ 
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Tue First DecapE. Ten Years’ Work of the Medical Missionaries 
of Mary, 1937-1947. (At the Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin; 
7s.6d. 

The re work of this Congregation is medical. At the wish of 
the Holy See the Sisters are ready to go to any Mission and under- 
take any branch of medical science. They are trained, according to 
aptitude and need, as doctors, nurses, dentists, chemists, domestic 
science teachers, secretaries, social workers and catechists. A 
strong, living Congregation, with, please God, a great future. 

The First Decade tells the story of the beginning of the Con- 
gregation, of present activities at home, of present activities on the 
Missions, and has a considerable section called ‘Seen from Outside’. 
A number of important and interesting people have written for this 
book and it has many illustrations. 

The book can be obtained from the Mother Foundress, Rev. 
Mother Mary Martin, M.M.M., Our Lady of Lourdes, Drogheda, 
Co. Louth, Hire. 

To have this book in your house may mean a vocation for some- 
one, at any rate the purchase money will help a great work. 


GiuEs Buack, O.P. 
XO ae 
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